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A DECALOGUE FOR THE HOUSE OF GOD 
JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


Thou shalt not be late at the gate of the temple, for, though it be still open, your 
tardy arrival may close the gateway to communion with God in many a heart. 
Thou shalt not profane the holy place of prayer by going empty-hearted into it, for 
better than the silver dropped as gift from the hand is the golden yearning for holi- 
ness brought in the soul. 
Thou shalt not carry across its threshold the cares of the world, neither its selfish 
ambitions nor its trivial vanities, but enter as disciples of Jesus in search of the 
grace and mercy that cleanse from all unrighteousness. 
Thou shalt not disturb the seekers after God by unseemly apparel which obscures 
the vision or by undevout manners which destroy the peace of worshippers. 
uo . Thou shalt worship God, not in a sad but in a joyous spirit, emphasizing not the 
storms and shadows, but making manifest the peace and glory of the dayspring 
from on High. 
Thou shalt bring into the sanctuary a heart full of penitence and pity, and an open 
mind both reverent and teachable, in order that the church may provide the invig- 
orating atmosphere of religious nurture. 
Thou shalt always remember that thou art the child of God and so endeavor to 
make every look and gesture, both speech and silence, such a manifestation of his 
spirit as shall help to establish his Kingdom of Love among men. 
Thou shalt heartily join in the whole service, making it by song and reading and 
prayerful attitudes, productive of reverence and righteousness. 
Thou, the minister, shalt not turn the pulpit into an advertising agency, nor litter 
the pews with distracting bulletins, nor tolerate inappropriate music, nor permit 
a disorderly choir, nor divert attention, by unbecoming levity or sensational man- 
nerism, from the everlasting gospel of the higher life. 
4 . Thou shalt also bring to the congregation the wisdom of life, gathered from wide 
fields of study and experience, so praying that all may feel the presence of God 
and so preaching that every one shall depart with wiser mind, warmer heart,. 
clearer conscience, and stronger will. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 25, 1920 


Our Denominational Drive 


MINISTER in the Middle West writes to 
A this paper: “What do you know about the 

long-lost denominational drive for funds? 
Business conditions would indicate we have waited 
too long.” We know that the preliminary com- 
mittee appointed last September, consisting of Mr. 
Henry M. Williams, Treasurer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, chairman, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
president of The Alliance, and Mr. Charles H. 
Strong, president of the Laymen’s League, has 
chosen six members of a permanent committee of 
seven, and that the project is alive. We expect an 
early announcement of a definite programme. 

It is not too late, we believe, for us to carry on 
this united drive, though we can appreciate the 
solicitude of our ministers and people who are sur- 
rounded by financial enterprises in the other 
churches. The Interchurch World Movement is 
now getting into full career. Thirty “evangelical” 
denominations have agreed together on a budget for 
this year of $336,777,572. They are ready to get 
the pledges and contributions now. The surveys of 
the religious needs of the country and of the world 
haye all been virtually made. These exhaustive in- 
vestigations of social, industrial, economic, health, 
and spiritual facts have amazed the people. They 
have read about them and heard about them until 
they are in a great state of interest. The publicity 
has been up to the wonderful standard of war-time 
appeals. 

The next step will be carefully taken, namely, 
the warming of the desire of the people to give lib- 
erally and on a systematic basis for foreign mis- 
sions, home missions, religious education, general 
education, hospitals, homes for the indigent, min- 
isterial support and relief, temperance, and other 
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smaller objects. The churches have set a financial 
standard which is equal to the standard established 
by the united campaigns of the World War. The 
new day of large things done together by churches 
has come. It will remain. There is no doubt 
among knowing ones that the hundreds of millions 
will be gathered from the people. The facts war- 
rant the giving, and the only requirement is an ade- 
quate organization to achieve the business. That 
is already in a fair way to accomplishment. The 
results are almost mathematically certain. 


Not a Cent! 
tie IS IMPORTANT for us to recite these things, 


for the Interchurch Movement is going after not — 


only its own people of so-called orthodoxy for the 
needed money; it is all set to get as much as any 
Unitarian will give. He is outlawed as ever of old 
so far as having a part in the Movement itself is 
concerned. It is true, in some parts of Massachu- 
setts he may help in the surveys, but when it comes 
to a say in the distribution of the funds to which 
he is asked to give, even in Massachusetts he is 
told that while his money is available because it can 
be sanctified by the elect who will dedicate it to 
their chosen purposes, he cannot have any real part 
in this world redemptive process. The reason is, 
he is outside the pale, though inside with cash. 

There is a very nice column for prospects called 
“friendly citizens’ in the Interchurch financial 
sheets. Under this caption Unitarians will be 
asked to help in the world’s salvation. Of course, 
this is merely a new name for an old idea. Uni- 
tarians have always received the flattering atten- 
tion of collectors for orthodoxy ; but up to this hour 
they have never been decently, honestly treated in 
man-fashion. There is absolutely no official recog- 
nition of their spiritual worth or standing. 

It has appeared to some that Unitarians were 
just easy, in giving to and not having representa- 
tion in religious causes controlled by rigid “eyvan- 
gelical” theological standards. But Unitarians are 
not usually gullible. It has been their generosity 
which has been willing to suffer to a degree from 
the ignorance, even the immorality of religious 
leaders, for the sake of what has been considered 
the greater good which their money in orthodox 
hands would promote. That has been the attitude 
of THE REGISTER hitherto, notably in the war work 
of the Y. M. C. A. 


But in this Interchurch Movement we wish to _ 


offer a warning against any contributions from any 
of our people anywhere. Do not give a cent. To 
do so is both to stultify our divine gospel and mis- 
sion and to insult our own beings. It is permissible 
to help in the surveys, or in any other work which 
in a given community a liberal and decent ortho- 
doxy may invite and justify; but when it comes to 
your money, hold it as tightly as the orthodox 
brethren hold their inhospitable dogmas. Be well 


assured, no Unitarians will have any say whatever 


in the financial and spiritual conduct of the Move- 
ment. 
individual ministers or laymen in the orthodox 


Let no blandishments from well-disposed — 
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churches beguile a Unitarian soul, or make a mark 
of him. Self-respect must have its day. If these 
kindly sporadic brethren, whom we know especially 


-in New England, will add to their kindness courage 


and a bold conscience, and say publicly what they 
say privately about this intolerant thing, they will 
do more for uniting Christendom and for the re- 
spectability of the religion of Christ than they have 
ever done. 

Why do they not play the man? We find a nausea 
coming upon us when they say the smooth things 
and rub their unctuous palms. That always pre- 
cedes the collection. In simple truth, they are not 
straight. Why not have it out, in just those plain 
words? 


Our Immediate Duty 


OR A BUSINESS answer to the question, Shall 

we give? Flatly and again, No! The money 
which is collected from “friendly citizens” will go 
in every case into a denominational money chest. 
The Congregationalist says :— 


The denominations have been urged to ask for as 
much from the general fund of the Movement as from 
their own people. This has been done in the case of 
the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists. Accord- 
ingly, when it is stated that the Presbyterians, for ex- 
ample, are asking for a total of $44,970,000, it is to be 
understood that only about half of this amount is to 
be sought from their own churches. 


In other words, Unitarian money would go to the 
general fund. Then some of it would be given to 
Presbyterians and would be administered by Pres- 


‘byterian officials for their own purposes, and to 


each denomination pro rata. The gift would go in 
Christian, free from sectarian taint, and come out 
with the imprimatur of John Calvin, every dollar 
foreordained to good works according to the West- 
minster Catechism. It would be a like case also 
for every denomination. The Methodists, the Bap- 
tists, the Congregationalists would profit. In sum, 
Unitarian “friendly citizens” will be asked to give 
to the Movement, and their giving will be divided 
among and used by our holier and “sound” brethren. 

What shall we do? The more excellent way is 
at hand. Let us get our own united denomi- 
national drive going. Now is the critical time. 
The whole earth is full of the spirit of great things 
for God. For us the opportunity will slip away 
if we do not act. All we need is action. Our 
people will respond to the enthusiastic appeal 
based upon. the facts. Get the facts before the 
people. Our needs are great. Every one of our 
church enterprises needs money. The estimates 
in each case,—give them. Take, for example, the 
comparatively lesser need of ministerial relief. The 
Interchurch Movement wants this year on this 
score twenty millions of dollars. And we,—what 
have we asked for? For once let us turn the won- 
derful work of other churches to our own magnifi- 
cent advantage. 

THe REGISTER has had for its highest purpose in 
publishing the stories about the Interchurch Move- 


’ ment, the kindling of zeal among our own people, 


and the galvanizing of our united purpose to con- 
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quer the world with the pure and simple gospel 
which we love as dearly as life itself. 

We can get three millions of dollars surely. 
Save your money for that. With our great genius 
for making money count, we can get more power 
out of every dollar given than the ordinary church 
administration can get out of two. Arise, then, 
and to our tremendous and glorious undertaking! 
It is an immediate duty. 


Are We BenightedP 


ROF. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY of Columbia 

University told a company of editors a story 
which illustrates better than statistics the honor in 
which his profession is held in this country. A seat 
companion in a railway train struck up a conversa- 
tion with this inquiry, “What line do you follow?” 
“Tam a teacher,” replied Professor Bagley. “Well,” 
said the other, “what are you going to make of 
yourself ultimately?” 

According to this distinguished trainer of teach- 
ers we are in a crisis in education. Teachers have 
withdrawn from their calling in brigades. The 
losses were 140,000 last year. The normal schools 
have fallen off in enrolment since the war from 65 
per cent. to 75 per cent. On account of the dearth, 
there are frequently 50,000 children out of school 
at one time in New York City. A conservative esti- 
mate shows that throughout the country there are 
at all times about 35,000 vacant class-rooms, the 
pupil population of which is three-fourths of a 
million. Those who are in teaching service range 
in most cases below a reasonable standard of train- 
ing and experience. More than one million boys 
and girls, for example, receive their education from 
teachers having less than eighth-grade preparation. 

The conditions grow worse. The single necessity 
of a living wage has driven thousands of those 
young men and women who have natural inclina- 
tion and aptitude for the work into’business. A 
stenographer fresh from business college can earn 
almost twice as much as a teacher receiving the 
average salary after twelve years’ service in the 
public schools. 

How is it that we keep on talking of spending, 
as a Federal Government, more for agriculture, 
livestock, army and navy, than we spend for train- 
ing the youth for decent and disciplined citizen- 
ship? More? the reader asks. Last year the net 


sum for educational matters in Washington was 


less than a half-million dollars, while the proposed 
military training bill is $650,000,000. 

The National Education Association goes to the 
heart of this semi-civilized situation by acting as 
sponsor, vigorously and patriotically, for the bill 
known as the Smith-Towner bill, which would erect 
a new department in the President’s Cabinet, with 
a Secretary of Education equal in authority to 
every other Cabinet interest. Is childhood less im- 
portant than commerce, or labor, or the post-office? 
The scandal, the disgrace of our showing of illiter- 
ates by the hundreds of thousands in the draft rec- 
ords of the World War ought to awaken our boast- 
ful and benighted country to a sense of its duty! 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Hise WAS WRITTEN with indelible charac- 


ters in the Senate chamber on the evening of 
March 19, when the Senate, by a vote of 49 to 

35. declined to ratify the treaty of Versailles after all 
the reservations reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations had been adopted. The treaty thereupon was 
sent back to the President, who alone has the power 
to reopen the issue in Congress by resubmitting the in- 
strument to the Senate—a course which, it was pre- 
dicted at the beginning of the week, he was extremely 
unlikely to adopt. The next step taken toward the 
solution of the problem of restoring peace was the in- 
troduction by Senator Knox, last Saturday, of a reso- 
lution declaring the state of war ended, as a prelimi- 
nary to the possible negotiation of a separate treaty 
of peace with Germany. Such a resolution, to be made 
effective, must be passed by both the House and the 
Senate, and it appeared at the beginning of the week 
that such action by both houses of Congress was prob- 
lematical. In the absence of any official statement on 
the subject from the White House, it was predicted by 
political adherents of the President that he and his 
party would submit the issue to the people in the com- 
ing Presidential campaign. 
Rejection of the Treaty 
Complicates the World Problem 

Although the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
treaty had been discounted in advance in all interested 
quarters, the action of the Senate was received in all 
the Allied countries with feelings approaching to 
consternation, sharply tinged with resentment. The 
first and most obvious outcome of the decision was 
the evident eventuality of the withdrawal of the United 
States from the councils of the nations and from the 
collective effort to bring about.a readjustment of the 
political, territorial, and economic affairs of the world. 
It was apparent, too, that all the provisions of the 
treaty of Versailles contingent upon the workings of 
the League of Nations with the participation of the 
United States would be subjected to grave doubts and 
questionings, as it has been assumed on all hands that 
the League of Nations could not function effectively 
without the adherence of the United States. Such a 
derangement of the international machinery of read- 
justment and reconstruction is especially to be re- 
gretted in view of the grave events that have been 
developing in Germany since Saturday, March 18. 
Extreme Radicals Menacing 
Public Order in Germany 

It became apparent at the beginning of last week 
that the counter-revolution launched by Wolfgang 
von Kapp and General Liittwitz, who on March 13 
succeeded in ousting the Ebert government and in 
seizing the machinery of administration in Berlin, 
lacked the public support to make their reactionary 
coup d’état effective. The general strike called by 
President Ebert accomplished its results quickly. Less 
than two days after von Kapp and Liittwitz had en- 
tered Berlin and the Ebert administration had quickly 
withdrawn to Stuttgart, Berlin and Germany were 
in the grip of an industrial paralysis that made it 
impossible for the von Kapp-Liittwitz régime to func- 


tion. But after von Kapp had resigned and von Liitt-. 


witz had withdrawn his “iron division” from Berlin, 
it became apparent that the forces of resistance to 
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reaction which Ebert had evoked had gone beyond his ; 


control. Under pressure from Spartacan sources, which 
resulted in serious fighting in many centres of popula- 
tion, Gustav Noske, who in several previous instances 
had suppressed Spartacan uprisings by force, found 
himself obliged to resign the post of Minister of Public 
Defence. His resignation eliminated from the life of 
Germany, at least for the time being, the strong man 
who had successfully resisted all the attempts of the 
aggressive extreme Socialist minority to seize the reins 
of government. 


Menace of a Bolshevized Germany 
Looming Up on the World’s Horizon 

On the opening day of the spring of 1920 dark clouds 
were rising over the world as a result of the storm that 
was overspreading Germany. While the Senate was 
rejecting the treaty of Versailles, orderly society in 
Germany was fighting for its life against the forces of 
disorder that have been sweeping westward from Rus- 
sia for the past two years. Lenine, in his New Year’s 
greeting three months ago, predicted that within the 
year there would be Bolshevik governments in Berlin, 
Paris, London, Rome, and Washington. It was becom- 
ing apparent as the struggle developed in Germany at 
the beginning of the week, that forces of ominous 
strength were working to realize the prediction made 
by the Soviet chief in so far as it affected Berlin. By 
common consent the Bolshevizing of Germany has been 
regarded since the signing of the armistice as the 
gravest danger that could confront the world. That 
danger, as the spring of 1920 dawned, appeared to be 
developing toward a possible realization. 
Germany's Case against 
the Allied Governments 

Whether the present renewed and intensified un- 
rest in Germany results immediately in the triumph 
of the forces of subversion, or whether the efforts of the 
conservative Socialists succeed in restoring equilibrium 
for the time being, the events of the past fortnight in 
Germany have furnished indisputable evidence of a 
deep resentment among the German people—a resent- 
ment of which the force appears to have been gauged 
more accurately in London than in Paris. Rightly 
or wrongly, the German people as a whole are con- 
vinced that the terms of the treaty of peace imposed 
upon them are excessive and unenforceable; that the 
Allies have wholly or in part withheld from them the 
guarantees and immunities held out by President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, which Germany accepted as the 
basis of her surrender of November 11, 1918; and that 
the purpose of Allied policy as now applied in Ger- 
many is to prevent, instead of promoting, the re-estab- 
lishment of the orderly life of the German people under 
democratic institutions. The news from London for 
several months past has indicated the growing convic- 
tion among British statesmen that the -Allies must 
revise the terms of the treaty of peace in the defence of 
their own interests. This conviction has taken the 
form of a British proposal that the Allies guarantee 
a great public loan to Germany. The attitude of the 
French Government toward the issue raised by British 
public men was revealed last week by repeated assur- 
ances from Marshal Foch’s headquarters that France 
was prepared to apply all the force that may be neces- 
sary for the restoration of order in Germany. 
Resistance to Supreme Council 
Extending in Europe and Asia " 

Side by side with the far-spreading outbreak of 
radical violence in Germany, public disorder was de- 


veloping in Eastern Europe and in Asia at the begin- — 
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ning of the week. The Pan-Arab revolt against the 
decrees of the Supreme Council took definite form in 
Damascus last week, when a Syrian congress declared 
the independence of Syria and the inclusion within 
the borders of an independent Syria, not only the terri- 
tory assigned to it under a French protectoral arrange- 
_Inent but also Palestine and Mesopotamia, assigned to 
British influences amounting to a protectorate under 
the decisions of the Council. The occupation of Con- 
stantinople by a predominantly British force under 
the command of Sir George Milne last week was fol- 
lowed by the news that the Turkish governor of Eastern 
Thrace would resist by force the Supreme Council’s 
decision awarding that territory to Greece. The Pan- 
Arab movement was accompanied by indications of co- 
operation between Arab and Turkish forces to prevent 
the establishment of French and British protectorates 
in the territories formerly constituting the Ottoman 
Empire. 
Polish Aggressions against Russia 
Precipitating a Grave Situation 

In another region in the eastern part of Europe, an 
ominous situation is developing as a result of the 
Polish offensive against Soviet Russia. Disregarding 
the advice of the Supreme Council to compose its dif- 
ferences with Russia and negotiate peace, Poland under 
the dictator Pilsudski is assuming an aggressive policy 
against Russia that is contributing materially to the 
unsettlement of the affairs of the world as a whole. 
Pilsudski’s initial offensive has resulted in immediate 
successes on a considerable scale. But there are un- 
mistakable indications that Soviet Russia is planning 
a counter-offensive that will test the power of the 
Polish people. A month ago the Moscow government 
was prepared to enter into peace negotiations and 
urged such negotiations upon Poland. New Poland 
at the beginning of her national life, and under condi- 
tions that greatly limit her economic and military 
efficiency, is facing a struggle which would have taxed 
her resources at their best. B, 0e 


Brevities 


Marlboro, Mass., has made its drive for regular sub- 
scribers for Tur Recistmr. They have secured seventy- 
six for their list. The local chapter of the Laymen’s 
League led the canvass under the inspiration of the 
national headquarters. 


An advertising firm, making publicity for the 
churches of New York, uses for a headline over two 
paragraphs which tell about the religious fidelity of 
Lincoln and Washington, the following: “Men are 
tallest when they are on their knees.” And the text 


begins: “Their stature then reaches the stars—and 


beyond.” We are on the threshold of great propa- 
ganda for religion and the church. 


Checking up Mr. Henry Watterson, an old friend, 
reviewing the Colonel’s Memoirs recently published, 
notes that in his loving devotion to Tilden and the 
Liberal Movement of 1876 he calls the defeated candi- 
date “an idealist,” and attributes the defeat to that 
fact. But to-day, apropos President Wilson, whom 
once he espoused but later turned against, he ridicules 
“Gdealism” in general, and says in politics there is “not 
even standing room for it.” More’s the pity for this 
man who thinks he is practical, but is only cynical. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The New York Point of View 


A LTHOUGH IT IS MUCH more pleasant to agree 


than to disagree, one must sometimes assume 

the ungracious roéle of critic if important but 
untrue assertions are not to be allowed to pass unques- 
tioned. In the generally excellent article by E. H. 
Cotton in Tan Curistiran Register of March 4 there 
are some statements which are not less astonishing 
through being frequently made. After pointing out 
that one person in eleven inhabiting the United States 
lives in Greater New York, and that each year the city 
impresses thirty-five million strangers, it is declared 
that “As goes New York, so goes the nation—organ- 
ized religion will stand or fall in proportion to its 
success or failure in the American Metropolis.” 

Such a statement as this calls forth in the minds of 
those who have a wide knowledge of the nation’s life 
reactions varying from wondering derision to simple 
amusement. Long residence in New York apparently 
tends to distort men’s perceptions and judgments to 
such an extent as to practically disqualify them for 
speaking and writing about life outside the city. Gen- 
eralizations from the wholly exceptional conditions 
there do not apply, or apply most imperfectly, in the 
rest of the country, even in the,great cities. * 

Thus, because land values advance steadily in Man- 
hattan, it is assumed that the case is the same every- 
where else, and the idea is advanced that the unearned 
increment should be taxed away. But in other places 
almost as much money is lost by the decline in values, 
when, ¢.g., a part of a city falls into decay. If the 
state is to take away the unearned increment, it ought 
to make good the decrement, otherwise it is a “heads 
I win, tails you lose” proposition, and so egregiously 
unjust. Again, writers generalize from their acquaint- 
ance with certain big businesses in New York and advo- 
cate changes in all business, neglecting the fact that 
the industries of the country differ immensely in size, 
nature, and degree of development. 

Furthermore, it does not follow that because millions 
visit New York every year, they accept New York 
standards and ideals. The opposite is very often the 
case. That city is not the leader of the country’s 
thought, or its moral and social guide. The prohibition 
movement, ¢.g., came to it from without. The vast 
wealth and the great poverty, the luxury and the 
wretchedness, the solid masses of foreigners, the 
crowded conditions, the obviously temporary and pro- 
visional character of life arrangements, as if people 
were merely passing through,—all this makes generali- 
zation from New York unsafe. 

T will not speak of the depressing arguments from 
the decline of country and village churches, although 
some qualifications are needed here. If some of these 
churches are in a bad way, it does not follow that they 
were ever much better. Many churches are started 
where they are not needed, in the hope that they will 
grow, or in order to have a particular denomination 
represented in a certain place. The inevitable failure 
of many of them does not indicate a decline of interest 
in religious values. With the improvement of roads 
and the multiplication of automobiles, numbers of 
farmers go to the churches in the towns where they 
have better preaching, better music, and a larger fel- 
lowship. 
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All that I have said is not, of course, in opposition 
to the writer’s contention that the Protestant churches 
in the Metropolitan area ought to work together and 
improve their methods, but it is not necessary to his 
case to make the amazing statement that religion in 


the country will stand or fall in proportion to its suc-_ 


cess or failure in peculiar conditions of New York City. 
Grorce R. Dopson. 
Str. Louris, Mo. 


The King of Syria 
ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


N compliance with the request of the Editor of Tun 
] Recister, I will give its readers a brief statement 

of the present Syrian situation. It seems now cer- 
tain that the people of Syria have declared their inde- 
pendence and proclaimed Prince Feisal, son of the 
King of Arabia, king of the realm. At this writing it 
is not possible to forecast the future possibilities of 
this significant event, nor to know whether to mourn 
or rejoice in the course the “peace” settlement has 
thus far taken. However, a retrospective glance may 
be of interest to my readers. 

During my stay in Paris last winter, my relations 
with Prince, now King, Feisal were very intimate. I 
would have been most welcome, had I chosen to do so, 
to live at his residence. On many occasions he opened 
his heart.to me unreservedly and acquainted me with 
his deepest interests and future plans. So far as 
I was able to discern his thoughts, the ambition to be 
a king of Syria was not paramount with him. On one 
occasion (when he was about to leave on a short trip 
to Syria), at the close of a long conversation I had with 
him, he said to me, “I hope you will not leave Paris 
before my return.” “I am not likely to do so,” I an- 
swered as we stood up, clasping hands, “but if I should, 
I hope when I greet Your Highness again you will be 
king.” “Not that, brother, no, not that,” he spoke with 
a smile; “kings are not very happy men.” 


But the more important events of those anxious days 


in Paris were those which have served to bring about 
the present situation in Syria. At present I can men- 
tion only three of them which bear directly on our sub- 
ject. 

First, the absolute unwillingness of the American 
Commission to take active interest in the Eastern sit- 
uation at the peace table. Prince Feisal and the Syr- 
ians in America, whom I represented, made a sincere 
and earnest demand for an American mandate for 
Syria. His Highness told me more than once that if 
America would assume such a responsibility for Syria, 
he would do whatever America commanded, simply be- 
cause he believed that America’s object would be only 
to serve Syria’s highest interests. But unfortunately 
America’s interest in the Eastern country remained 
that of passive good-will. Feisal and the rest of us 
felt that a beneficent mandatory power was a neces- 
sity for Syria as a tutor in the science and art of self- 
government, and America seemed the only Great Power 
which could be really beneficent. 

Second, America’s aloofness left the Eastern question 
in the hands of the contending European powers, es- 
pecially England and France, These two powers had 
already divided Syria between them, France claiming 
to be the protector of the Christians, and England the 
foster-mother of the Zionists. In vain did we plead 
before those powers that such division forever pre- 
cluded the attainment by Syria of a united national life, 
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and that Zionism as a political programme was a 
high-handed act against Palestine and a piece of high- 
way robbery. The Great Powers could not bring them- 
selves to believe that “those Orientals” had any 
opinions worth respectful consideration. 

“Do you feel really safe,” I asked a European diplo- 
mat, “to barter the fortunes of those Syrian provinces 
without the consent of their people? I am speaking 
to you,” I added, “as an American citizen who does not 
expect to return to Syria to live.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “the Syrian people have nothing 
to do with this settlement. We took the country from 
the Turks and we feel that its future is in our own 
hands.” : 

“So, then,” I replied, “the old diplomacy remains as 
it was before the war; you took Syria from Turkey and 
mean to keep it for yourselves.” 

In view of all this, neither Feisal nor I could fail 
to see that “to the strong was the battle,” and that 
the deliverers of Syria meant to be its new owners. 

Third, those methods of the old diplomacy served 
not so much to awe the prince as to make him despise 
the “mighty powers of Europe.” “Is this,” he asked 
me once, “what you call Christian civilization?” On 
another occasion, after we had had a severe diplomatic 
conflict with representatives of the French Govern- 
ment, during which perfidious “statesmanship” ap- 
peared in its true colors, he turned to me and said, 
“How strange that those who call themselves great men 
lie with such great ease!” 

One of the saddest aspects of the Peace Conference 
was this view which the confiding representatives of 
the small peoples gained of the great diplomats of 
Europe. They had come to Paris to pray, but remained 
to scoff. 

Let these brief revelations of the past suffice as a 
preface to the recent events in Syria. The Syrian 
people, like their representatives in Paris, simply lost 
respect for European diplomacy. Whether they shall 
be able to meet successfully the problems of their new 
programme or not cannot now be definitely stated. It 


-wowd seem, however, that they have learned to say 


with conviction, “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
They seem to have learned from their European su- 
periors that only force can bring them justice. 

What final arrangements they will make with Europe 
I am unable at present to say. I know they would 
want to be friends with the Western nations and to 
derive from them such elements of strength and en- 
lightenment as would help to speed Syria on its way to 
a highly civilized national existence; but they refuse 
to be slaves to European ambitions. They want an 
Arabian kingdom of their own; they have proclaimed 
it. The One-Hundred-and-One-Gun salute has been 
fired for King Feisal I. of Syria, and why should not 
all the friends of oppressed humanity say, “May Syria 
prosper as a constitutional kingdom and become an 
asset to civilization”? 


John Cuckson, Unitarian minister, is remembered 
for his estimate of Jesus, which in part follows: 
“Gauge him by any standard of moral and spiritual 
excellence, and Jesus Christ, even among exalted per- 
sonalities, is unique and inimitable. His character 
and his influence are matchless.. His figure towers far 
above all other historical personages, as the glorified 
man who images for the race the moral and sympa- | 
thetic character and relations of God, and the dignity — 
and destiny of man.” 
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A Prayer 
ROY B. WINTERSTEEN 


O God, to-day make true my sight, 
That I may clearly see the right. 
O God, to-day make true my will, 
That I the right may now fulfil. 


O Thou, who workest mightily 
On human hearts, to draw to Thee 
Their ardent love, may this desire 
Of Thee set my whole life afire. 


And should it be my lot to-day 

To stand alone, be Thou my stay, 
That, in the midst of stress and pain, 
I may th’ eternal right maintain. 


But most ofall, help me to find 

Some way to reach my fellowkind, 

And, by Thy love at work in me, 

To bring them hope and love from Thee. 


A Human Story of the Peace Conference 


Eprror’s Note 


A candid address on the Peace Conference in Paris by one 
who was there, and who participated in the deliberations 
as a member of the Economic Commission, was the feature 
of the March meeting of the Unitarian Club of Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, March 10. Prof. Frank W. Taussig, 
professor of political economy in Harvard University, was 
the speaker. His simple narrative of the historic sessions and 
his authentic explanation of some of the momentous details, 
with many a sidelight on the every-day moves and designs 
for profit and advantage, and best of all, America’s unique 
position clearly revealed throughout, though now lost in 
part, were received with rapt attention. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that many of the hearers completely believed 
what for a long while they have suspected, after the story 
was told. A world-conference acts, after all, as a group of 
human beings. Men vary in purpose, character, and ability; 
yet what they do, whether in a council of nations reorganiz- 
ing the universe, or determining whether they shall add a 
parish house to the church, is all one, at bottom. Every- 
body understands a real human performance. The veracious- 
ness and vividness of the recital (which can be given only 
in part) justifies the publication of two instalments. The 
second will be given in the next issue. 


FRANK W. TAUSSIG 
[Stenographically reported by Frank H. Burt] 


i 


TT main trend of feeling as I saw it in Paris 
was really one of fear, of terror, of uncertainty 
about the future, of a wish above all things to 
seek to reach security for the future. It is difficult for 
us to conceive, as it was difficult for the French to 
conceive, the extraordinary change which took place 
between September, 1918, and the beginning of 1919, 
when the treaty negotiations began. If any one had 
told the French in August or September, 1918, that 
within three months the enemy would lie at their feet, 
they would have believed it to be incredible. We did 
not believe. I remember when I was in Washington 
in August, even in September, 1918, that everything 
that came from Mr. Hoover on the other side was, 
“Prepare for another year of war, through at least 
the summer of 1919.” Then there came that sudden 
overturn and the French could not really believe that 
it had happened. They were still in the grip of the 
invaders, still under the terror of the hold which the 
Germans had on the fairest part of France, and they 
could not believe, they could not feel that the end 
of the danger was come. Their ally Russia was lost 
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to them, Numerically the Germans were superior. 
They felt that in organization and power, one against 
the other, the Germans were superior in numbers. 
What was the future to bring to them? What they 
were concerned with was, “How shall we secure our- 
selves for the future?” 

That explains many provisions of the Treaty which 
in principle were open to criticism and which never- 
theless we had to accept and in regard to which we 
could not say to the French, “Your fears are unjusti- 
fied; it is over.” Perhaps it is not over. Who knows? 
There was that striking case, a very difficult problem, 
of the future of Austria. The Italians could not be- 
lieve that the old Austria was gone. I believe myself 
—to digress for a moment—that so far as what is left 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the several states 
into which it is split—old Austria, Bohemia, that 
part of Galicia which goes to Poland, Hungary, Jugo- 
Slavia, the piece which goes to Italy—that between 
these diverse fragments of the old monarchy some sort 
of economic unity must be maintained. They cannot 
go their own ways as separate independent states, each 
fighting the other and each gnawing at the vitals of 
the other. Now the Italians had exactly the same 
feeling, of fear of the revival of their ancient enemy, 
which the French had, and they said, “We cannot 
accede for a moment to any arrangement which looks 
like a customs union or anything that may be a pre- 
cursor of a political union among the constituent parts 
of what was the Austrian Empire.” France for her 
part insisted upon a provision in the Treaty by which 
Austria was to remain independent and was not to be 
incorporated in Germany. I myself believe, for the 
future development of livable conditions in Europe, for 
the permanence of the political conditions which we 
have established, German-Austria should go into Ger- 
many. Eventually this would secure a condition of 
peace and security for France. But you could not 
make the French believe it. “The addition of ten 
millions of people to our enemy will make him so much 
stronger.” So it was with regard to the left bank of 
the Rhine. Unless the left bank of the Rhine was oc- 
cupied, its bridgeheads in their possession, they had 
the feeling that the Germans might rise up to-morrow 
and invade France again. So in regard to the Saar 
basin. “True, we have provisions in our Treaty by 
which Germany is obliged to supply us certain amounts 
of coal in reparation for the ruin which she has 
wrought upon our mines. How do we know Germany 
will supply it? The Saar basin is next to our terri- 
tory. We must have some assured arrangement by 
which beyond peradventure we shall get our coal as a 
measure of reparation.” 

With this strain of terror there was mingled inevi- 
tably also the other strain, that of imperialism. It 
exists in every country. We have it among ourselves. 
It will not down. I think it is stronger in France now 
than it was a year ago. And naturally the demand 
for reparations, for security, which we had to admit to 
be just, was pushed, not intentionally, but instinc- 
tively to the point where something more than repara- 
tion was expected. 

Let mé illustrate by referring to an economic prob- 
lem, an economic problem vital for Europe, which fore- 
bodes great possibilities of evil, and about whose fu- 
ture I would not venture to predict. That is the prob- 
lem of the iron ore of Germany and the coal of France. 
By the Peace Treaty, you know, Lorraine inevitably 
went to France. The Germans, even those Germans 
who had a lingering hope that parts of German-speak- 
ing Alsace might still be in some way connected with 
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Germany, admitted that French-Lorraine must go back 
to France. French-Lorraine is where the great iron- 
ore beds are, the famous Minette, the one great avail- 
able store of iron supply for the west of Europe. The 
Germans took it in 1870. Then, you know, by a curi- 
ous geographical accident, the Germans thought that 
they had drawn the line so that the whole of the iron- 
ore fields should be within the territory ceded to Ger- 
many. Years afterward it was discovered that the 
beds dipped and ran underground into the Briey basin 
which had been left in France, and that alongside of 
German-Lorraine there developed in the Lorraine 
which was left to France a great iron-ore district. 
Now the newly developed and the old well-known fields 
both have become part of France. France has little 
coal. On the other hand, on the other side of the Rhine, 
in Westphalia, is the famous Ruhr district, where is 
the best supply of Western Europe. Of course that 
was the backbone of the great German iron industry. 
More than half her iron-ore supply came from Lor- 
raine, went down the Rhine, was smelted in West- 
phalia. Now the ore is French, the coal is German. 
The French have the left bank of the Rhine. On the 
other side, in Westphalia, where the Ruhr runs into 
the Rhine, are the great coal mines which are the 
natural source for smelting the French ore. The im- 
perialists have cast longing eyes upon that Ruhr basin 
and doubtless would like nothing better than, if there 
was some change in the Peace Treaty, some failure to 
keep to its terms, which would warrant the military 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley to last—how long? I 
have not been. able now to ascertain what arrange- 
ments are being made for the continuance of what is, 
after all, the greatest upbuilding resource of Central 
Europe. The world needs above all things new equip- 
ment, and the basis of new equipment is iron and steel. 
A great supply of iron and steel must come from com- 
bining Ruhr coal and the Lorraine ore. What arrange- 
ments can be made and will be made to bring about 
peaceful utilization of these great resources? I do not 
know what the outcome may be. 
bility of a great sore in Europe for many, many years 
to come. 


France’s Argument ‘to Protect Her Business 


What I have said of the state of mind of the French 
is illustrated too by provisions of the Treaty with 
which I happened to be more directly concerned. These 
are some of the provisions about customs matters,— 
again a most curious situation. A brief explanation 
is necessary in order that the significance of the epi- 
sode may be understood. The Germans had destroyed 
so far as they could the manufacturing industries of 
the north of France, and more particularly certain 
important industries which were dependent upon ex- 
port trade. The French said: “See what the situation 
is; our industries are prostrate and it will be years 
before our factories are re-equipped, before the stolen 
or destroyed machinery is replaced. Germany is in- 
tact.” Germany is intact, although by no means so 
completely equipped or so ready to enter the competi- 
tive trade of the world as the French supposed in 1919. 


But Germany is intact. “Now,” the French continued, — 


“what will happen is this: If we declare peace the 
Germans will go out and capture the markets which we 
have had [I get awfully tired of that phrase “capture 
the markets,” perhaps you are tired of it too; we hear 
it ad nauseam|—the Germans will go out and capture 
the markets which we once had, and by the time our 
industries are recuperated and ready to enter, nothing 
will be left to them. And above all that, the Germans 
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will use all their bargaining devices to secure special 
favors for themselves in other countries. We must 
not permit their goods to become established in foreign 
countries, and we propose to prevent it by compelling 
Germany to grant to all the Allies what is called ‘most- 
favored-nation’ treatment.” The effect would be that 
if Germany made treaties with any neutral country, 
South American or elsewhere, by which special favors 
were given to German goods, Germany could not give 
in return special favors of her own, because any special 
favors which Germany could give would under the 
Treaty automatically redound to the benefit of the 
Allies. The French wished to make sure that Germany 
be not allowed to make the insidious kind of treaty 
which she made in former days. We said, “Yes, we 
will put into the Treaty a stipulation—and it stands 
in the Treaty now—by which Germany is bound to 
give all the Allies most-favored-nation treatment, that 
is, as favorable treatment as she gives to anybody else; 
thus preventing Germany from extracting special favors 
for herself by the offer of favors on her own part.” 


One-sided Arrangement to Last Five Years 


The French wanted that arrangement to last—well, 
a long, long while, without themselves giving Germany 
corresponding favors, or without any ally giving cor- 
responding favors. This stipulation in the Treaty is 
of a kind which, while justifiable as a temporary meas- 
ure, seemed to us not at all justifiable as a permanent 
policy. Germany must give the Allies most-favored- 
nation treatment; the Allies need not reciprocate. 
France can discriminate against Germany to her 
heart’s content; Germany cannot discriminate against 
France. When you get the imperialistic strain added 
to the terror strain, you will see that France would 
like to have that last indefinitely. We arranged to 
have it last five years. The whole one-sided arrange- 
ment by which Germany must give this most-favored- 
nation treatment to all the Allies is limited to a period 
of five years. Upon that there was a difference. ... When 
the French proposal to have this arrangement last in- 
definitely was objected to, they said, “Let us have this 
arrangement, let it last for five years and thereafter 
until the League of Nations terminates it.” ‘Now 
the League of Nations, you know, can act only by a 
unanimous vote, and France has a vote upon the 
Council of the League of Nations. [Laughter.] The 
American and English replied: “No, we suggest this 
slight change in the arrangement. Let it last for five 
years and then be discontinued, wnless the League of 
Nations prolongs it.” [Laughter.] There ensued a 
considerable struggle between “until” and “unless,” 
conducted with great friendliness of spirit,—certainly 
with great friendliness of demeanor,—but with none 
the less a very vivid consciousness that a considerable 
matter of principle was involved. It stands in the 
Treaty “unless.” The American and the British view 
prevailed. This five-year arrangement terminates at 
the end of the five years, unless the League of Nations 
affirmatively continues it. 

(To be concluded) 


Who does not remember, as though it were yesterday, 
the wrong accusation that he suffered, it may have been, 
years and years ago? Dr. Wilfred Grenfell hag it still 
in his heart that he was wrongfully charged with steal- 
ing apples from a choice tree. Not that he was unlike 
other lads in this Adamic weakness, but in this case 
he was birched without a hearing for hig innocence. 


Some of our new neighbors from Europe know what 


this means also. 
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BARBARA HOLLIS 


Through bondage I have earned the right to be 
My master and my keeper—ever free: 

My doubts begat a power to believe: 

By giving I am worthy to receive. 

Truth came to me through error’s darkened ways ; 
The blackest nights precede the golden days, 

And happy smiles are born of tears and pain: 

By losing only can I know of gain. 


What further proof, then, need life try to give, 
That dying, I shall find the way to live? 


Japanese Women Coaling a Ship 


Pen-pictaure of a common yet remarkable industrial feature 
in Nippon—Vivid second impressions of Japan 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


NAGASAKI, JAPAN, February 1, 1920. 


E HAVE BEEN to the home of Madame But- 

\ x / terfly and it is surely worthy of all the ro- 
mantic glamour thrown about it by Puccini’s 

genius. It is one of the few places that “comes up to 
the brag,” as Emerson expresses it. Particularly is 
this true at night, when all the glaring sputtering elec- 
tric lights can be seen glowing from the Mitsu-Bishi 
Engine Works. Then, too, the circle of lights around 
Nagasaki’s upper harbor is disclosed, as well as the 
numerous little lights on the hillsides that flash forth 


_ like so many glowing fireflies emitting brightness in 


the dark. 

Passing steamers throw beams of yellow and white 
upon the purple-black waters, brightly illuminated cab- 
ins of ocean-liners add their warmth and light to the 
harbor’s appearance, while fussy, busy tugs, chugging 
to and fro, leave, from their red lanterns, a trail of 
color in their wake. Yes, the American man-of-war 


_ with the Stars and Stripes flying at the stern-pole is 


not wanting to give to the scene just the right touch of 


reality. Surely it takes small imagination to suppose 


the young naval officer is about to step into the smart 
little tender bobbing up and down at the starboard 
side in order to be taken to the shore so that he may 
mount to the hillside home of the beautiful Japanese 
lady whose love and loyalty are so sorely tried in the 
after-days. 

Something less than five hundred miles separates 
Shanghai from Nagasaki, but the difference between the 
two places must be measured in something other than 
miles. Shanghai is cosmopolitan: Nagasaki is Jap- 
anese. There is an open vastness about the Chinese 
city which hints of a boundless hinterland. There is 
strong suggestion of narrow limits back of Nagasaki, 
of a country within small bounds. 

Lighthouses, then a bold shore rising up out of the 
sea, and we know we have reached Japan. Our steam- 
ship enters a landlocked harbor through a compara- 
tively narrow inlet and proceeds to a point where the 
waters seem encased in a long, high amphitheatre of 
hills. On the east side the larger settlement is located, 
the retail business section. There the low hills back 
of the town rise up in a series of terraces, beautifully 
green even in these winter days. Every patch is in- 


-tensively cultivated. On one such hill, near the foot 


of which are the brick buildings of the Standard Oil 
Company, I counted over thirty of these terraces 
reaching nearly to the top, where a clump of low bent 
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cedars crown the apex. At the water’s edge, and for 
a little distance inward, the ground is level. There is 
a main street running the whole length, perhaps a 
mile to the bend of the harbor. An electric-car line is 
on this street. It passes the Nagasaki Hotel, the fine 
stone structure of the Hongkong-Shanghai Bank, and 
at the upper end it runs within a block of the Pre- 
fectural Building, which is in the style of the French 
Renaissance. On the whole the houses and shops lining 
this street are ordinary. There is no show of pros- 


-perity about them. 


Proceeding around the semicircle to the opposite 
side of the harbor, the tourist finds himself in a busier, 
a more industrial atmosphere. Drydocks, railway 
depots, mills connected with the huge shipyards of the 
Mitsu-Bishi Company, give stir and great activity to 
the scene. The’ big Siberia Maru is up for repairs at 
this shipyard, so too another ocean-liner. The hum 
of the pneumatic riveters, the sudden bang of heavy 
hammers, all tell of the new vessels that.are being 
built, all speak, of the ingenuity and dexterity of the 
Japanese workman. Perhaps the most glaring con- 
trast between old and new methods is indicated at this 
moment by the labor-saving derricks and hoists used 
at the shipyard, and the labor-wasting methods em- 
ployed to coal our ship, keeping us here two days. 

Every traveller notes the novel and unusual way of 
coaling ship at Nagasaki. It immediately attracts 
attention and holds the interest of the European or 
American for hours. . Yesterday morning, while walk- 
ing on the upper deck, I saw approaching the Shinyo 
Maru about forty wide, flat-bottomed barges filled with 
soft coal. These clustered around the port and star- 
board sides of the ship, arranging themselves close 
together, but at an angle, so that a part of the stern 
of each barge should touch the side of the Shinyo Maru. 

Grouped near the prow, around a flaring brazier of 
burning chips were young women with kerchiefs over 
their hair. Upon the white kerchiefs were stamped 
Japanese letters in black, showing to what company or 
guild each girl belonged. Near these women were about 
the same number of men. As the barges reached our 
vessel they were roped to it, then various agile laborers 
climbed up to the Shinyo’s coal chutes or openings, 
and from these vantage-points let down ropes to the 
bargemen. Attached to the ropes was a board having 
stout poles affixed to it at either end. The board was 
elevated to the level of the chute, the ends of the poles 
were made to rest against the side of the ship so that 
the board jutted out some three feet. This board be- 
came the upper landing, or step, to a series of steps 
built up in this same crude fashion, each roped to the 
other, the ropes making the balustiade, and the poles, 
of various length, giving the required distance outward 
for each step. 

Awkward as this process seems, it creates a very fair 
stairway. There is one young woman on each step, six 
or seven on the whole stairway. Then the operation 
begins. The bargemen shovel into small wicker baskets 
the soft-dust coal. These baskets one at a time are 
picked up by other laborers and handed to the girls. 
The young women as they receive these baskets from 
those below pass them on to those above, the last girl 
emptying the coal into the wide-mouthed iron chute 
and throwing the empty basket down upon the barge, 
to be refilled and to go through the same process. 

When I looked at these little baskets, no one of them 
holding more than two shovelfuls of coal, and then took 
into consideration the amount of coal to be raised up 
and placed in the ship’s bunkers, I felt like laughing 
because of the ridiculous disproportion between the 
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work to be done and the means for its accomplishment. 
My ridicule was turned into admiration when this 
human chain got going at full speed and power. 
Baskets seemed to fly up and pass down. There was 
a persistency and a precision that suggested perfected 
machinery. All day long, human muscle kept active; 
all day long, little baskets were filled and emptied. 
Theories about women being “the weaker vessel” went 
“by the board.” Theories, too, about so many hours 
for rest and so many for labor received a jolt. One 
- recalls the charge of the six hundred at Balaklava. 
This is magnificent, but it is not humane, and sooner 
or later it is bound to be replaced, when Japanese 
workpeople demand and obtain a wage somewhere on 
the modern level. That time is not far off. 

These laborers now obtain three yen a day ($1.56 at 
present exchange). In 1914 one yen,’or 52 cents, was 
considered a high wage. 


When the Work of Coaling is Nearly Over 


Whatever faults these Japanese have, one cannot 
help liking them for their efficiency and politeness. 
They do things, and they do things without the “rub 
of life” exasperating the other person. How they main- 
tain their courtesy and smiling demeanor under so 
many trying circumstances I do not know. One thing 
I do know, and that is that they make life seem less 
hard and sordid here in Japan than it appears to be 
in China. Poetry and politeness do help along even 
potato-peeling. These young girls, peasant-born, laugh 
over their work. One of them hurt her foot and was 
sent up on deck to rest. I quietly stole along to where 
she was sitting and put into her hand some crackers 
and ginger-cakes. She bowed and smiled, a faint flush 
coming into her dust-soiled face. Where had she 
learned to bow so gracefully, to smile so graciously? 
Many a fair dame might well envy the inherent legacy 
of politeness possessed by this coal-heaver. 

It is a weird sight on a dark night when the work 
of coaling is nearly over. Looking down over the ship’s 
rail, the scene at the water’s edge is partly lit up, partly 
concealed, by the big overhead arc lamps that create 
circles of light yet cast beyond deeper, wider shadows. 
The heavy coal-barges are empty. At the prow of each 
there is burning a hot little fire of chips in the short 
sheet-iron tube which does duty as an open stove. As 
the women and girl workers descend from their perches 
on the rope stairways they gather together on the 
barges farthest out from the ship and huddle down 
around the open stoves, their faces brightly lighted by 
the flaring glow, their bodies nearly concealed in the 
blackness. The men hurry to and fro, shout to one an- 
other as they untie the cords and gather into one boat 
the various planks of the stairways. This once ac- 
complished, all is ready for departure. Those still on 
the ship slide down ropes and run forward to the 
advance barges. With others they pull up the wide, 
creaking, swaying sails and join the women at the fire. 
Caught by the wind, the sails respond and the big hulks 
Swing away. A man or two at the stern of each boat 
helps to bind them together by ropes, so that in Indian 
file they follow one another, making a long line of five, 
six, or seven, bound shoreward. As they get farther 
from the ship, their outlines become blurred. Only the 
little fires at the prow are visible, with the white ker- 
chiefs of the women and now and then a face. 

One barge has not yet pulled off. It contains the 
ropes, baskets, and stairway planks. The flames from 
its little stove give a ruddy brightness to its sole occu- 
pant. A muscular fellow he is, but idealized ag he 


stands 'there and swings the sail into position, then 
runs back and paddles with the oar-rudder. His boat, 
like the others, is caught by the swift current and fol- 
lows in their wake. Little dots of flame the advance 
barges now are; like a picture from some native artist 
is this last boat with its skipper and crew all in one, 
as he stands for a moment in the red glow by his sail 
near the prow. 

Another part of Japan that comes “up to the brag” 
is the Inland Sea, the sheet of water the boat enters 
at the Straits of Shimonoseki. I confess I hesitate 
somewhat about approaching a city, a building or a 
bit of scenery enthusiastically “written up” by the 
Pierre Loti or Lafcadio Hearn type of mystic inter- 
preters. There is nearly always a disappointment. 
We saw the Inland Sea the first time from the rear 
platform of an observation car as our train followed 
the shore for many miles between Kobe and Shimono- 
seki. It suggested the Riviera at spots; in other places 
we were reminded of the Bar Harbor section of French- 
man’s Bay. It is better to get the view from the deck 
of a ship, for then one has the larger panorama and 
obtains the color over land as well as water. Never the 
same, always varied, now broad, now narrow, interest 
and admiration do not flag; especially is this true in 
winter, when the snows on the mountains back of the 
hills give one more touch of color and bring out in 
bolder relief the yellow bareness, the green hills, and 
the great ever-changing surface of the sea. 

Kobe breaks unexpectedly into the landscape. A 
narrow passageway, then a wide bay, while just ahead 
are innumerable factory-stacks belching forth smoke, 
a forest of masts, and a vast space of roofs, all telling 
of a busy city in the near distance. 
ten before the war give to the traveller no idea of this 
rapidly growing trade-centre. All along the water- 
front new buildings are being erected or have just been 
completed. What I write now simply describes the 
Kobe of to-day, not what it will be five years hence, 
if it continues to develop as it has in the last decade. 

“To you think people in the United States will be- 
lieve me,” I inquired of a travelling companion, “if I 
write back and say that outside of New York no har- 
bor in America presents such a busy aspect as this?” 
“T doubt it,” was his reply. 


Shop-Windows in Kobe Indicate Prosperity 


Shop windows are a good indication of prosperity. 
One sees displayed in the Kobe windows the most ex- 
pensive articles, and articles, too, of Western make as 
well as Eastern,—leather goods in abundance, beautiful 
silks, dainty apparel for women, curios of all kinds, 
ivory, bronzes, embroideries, laces, pictures, vases. The 
cultivated eye is entranced. Pocketbooks open in spite 
of the rising prices. More than half of the Japanese 
men are in European dress, but few of the women. 
The newer stone and brick buildings in the wholesale 
section are nearly all in what we call Occidental style: 
not so the dwellings. Even the most pretentious— 
and there are some fine ones—keep to Japanese style, 
or at least so modify French and American designs as 
to suggest the native style of architecture. 

Kobe College, under the able supervision of Miss 
De Forrest, reflects great credit upon American Con- 
gregationalism. The location is sightly, the grounds 
well ordered, the class-rooms neat and airy, the disci- 
pline firm yet elastic. Miss De Forrest is ably sec- 
onded by a group of enthusiastic teachers. They have 


caught her spirit. I count it among my privileges to 


have addressed the bright, intelligent young women of 
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' this college and in return to have obtained their esteem, 
thus adding, I hope, if only a little, to the high respect 
for America which they feel. Miss Howe’s kinder- 
garten is another shining example of what Americans 
have done to give stimulus to the higher life. When one 
visits the Methodist church or the Congregational 
church with their native preachers and notes the rev- 
erent parishioners, when one attends a prayer-meeting 
and witnesses the truly religious spirit prevailing, one 
feels that Christianity as brought to Japan from the 
United States has not been a failure. Surely it has 
not failed in Kobe. And it promises to be an ever- 
growing influence for good, perhaps the strongest bind- 
ing influence between the people of America and those 
of Nippon. 


What Deity I Find 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 
I have not found in any place 
A thing more holy than a flower; 


And every woodland path I trace 
Leads to some God-enshrinéd bower. 


A creed is for the sightless mind, 
That would believe but cannot see; 
But oh, what Deity I find 
On every hand enchanting me! 


To-day I stood upon a hill 
Above a calm New England yale, 
With silver lakes and threaded rill, 
And echoed song in every dale. 


The shadows soft went trailing by, 
Till in the crimson west the sun 
Shot bars of gold across the sky 
To mark the star paths one by one. 


All this in deep amaze I saw, 
And when the sun sank from my sight, 
I hushed my heart to watch God draw 
The purple curtains of the night. 


American Protestants are now on Trial 


Are they gathering intelligent momentum for their titanic 
conquest? Are they fit? The author says they are 


.EDWARD H. COTTON 
VI 


—IHE ONE VOICE for which men are eagerly 
listening is the persuasive spiritual voice. They 
are all saying so. They all agree that the world 

has seen too much of force and selfish indulgence and 
too little of reality and obligation. Mankind the world 
over is crying for liberation—liberation from fear, 
hunger, and conflict, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, from extravagance, inflated values, and unjusti- 
fied profits. While one-half the world enjoys unprece- 
dented prosperity, it is at the expense of the other half, 
which is forced to live in relative penury. 

Our attention has been called to the starving millions 
in Russia, Hungary, and Armenia, but these are by no 
means the only famine-stricken countries. In India 
alone it is estimated that thirty million men, women, 
and children have never known what it means to have 
a square meal; and China and Africa, periodically 
visited by famines, face this year a failure of the food 
supply greater than ever. Do we realize that the 
pestilence of vice, internal strife, and bankruptcy 
threaten six of the great European nations? How 
could it be otherwise in view of the situation? Since 
1914, fifty billion dollars’ worth of property has been 
totally destroyed. Twenty-six million tons of shipping 
has been lost. The world has a war debt of one hun- 
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dred and fifty billions. Twenty-one million men in the 
prime of life have been disabled and seven million 
young men have been killed outright. Never in re- 
corded history has the world received such a stagger- 
ing blow as this; and not in our generation will inter- 
national peace and normal prosperity be restored. 

Still with us is that irrepressible conflict between 
the good of self and the good of the community. If 
the conflict is waged more bitterly to-day, we may 
attribute the fact to such transitions and heart-search- 
ings as men have not known before. We may differ 
about ways of approach to this unprecedented situa- 
tion, and the remedies to be applied, but we agree em- 
phatically that action must be taken at once to recall 
men to their sense of obligation to their neighbors, 
their families, and themselves. 

The Interchurch World Movement is undertaking 
this great task, and it is doing it under the leadership 
of the Christ Ideal. Back of the governing organiza- 
tion, back of the conferences and surveys, back of the 
inevitable mistakes, is the one positive affirmation of 
the power of the Spirit of God, and the demand that 
it be allowed to work, unfettered by denominational 
jealousy and competition. The Movement throughout 
its vast programme asserts again and again that the 
thing of most worth and moment is the teaching of 
Jesus, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” be- 
cause it knows well enough, and we all know well 
enough, that no other doctrine can regenerate the 
world. All the panaceas have been tried but Chris- 
tianity pure and undefiled; that has not yet been tried, 
and the Movement proposes to give it a chance. 

The story of the rise and fall of nations is conclu- 
sive proof that “where there is no vision the people 
perish.” The Movement is going to give labor organi- 
zations and groups of capitalists a vision, It is going 
to give property owners and politicians a vision. It 
is going to speak with authority to Americans who are 
practising unwarranted extravagance, and convince 
them that they will not be held guiltless for prodigal 
waste while millions of people are perishing because 
they cannot get enough bread to eat. 

For the first time Christianity is a fighting force 
strong enough to combat the powers of darkness with 
the certainty of victory. Within the next few years, 
the Protestant Church, formerly pitied for its failure to 
measure up to the need of the community, and neg- 
lected because it had no message, is going to give people 
the surprise of their lives. It is going to arouse, in- 
Spire, and command. It is going to lead, not follow. 
It is going to bring to bear on the world the leverage 
of the Power of God, Christianity has proved in iso- 
lated instances that it is able to exert a noble author- 
ity over the hearts of men. It has proved that there is 
no authority equal to it. The most thrilling chapters 
of history are those which record the stories of the 
saints and martyrs happy to die for Christ and the 
Church. We may not understand it, we may not accept 
it, but there is a saving influence in applied Chris- 
tianity that is nothing short of miraculous. Now we 
shall see what influence Christianity can exert as an 
organized world force. We are willing to venture that 
neither the Saracens in the glory of their astonishing 
conquests nor the Holy Roman Church in its control 
of medieval Europe experienced such victories as we 
are to experience, 

Four hundred years had to pass before this day 
could dawn,—years of carnage, hate, persecution, igno- 
rance, and wasted effort. The centuries have travailed 
together until now, that this Movement might be born. 
Out of great tribulation has come the spirit of Inter- 
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national Brotherhood, with its simple proposal that 
men live as Jesus lived, that men in unison imitate 
Jesus, that they understand what it means to be Christ- 
like—and what it costs. 

While the Church was engaged in contentions and 
barren arguments, inventions multiplied, arts, crafts, 
and sciences flourished, and the world grew rich, power- 
ful, and proud; but none of these things taught moral 
responsibility or encouraged spiritual liberty, they 
had nothing to offer men who were confused and who 
had lost their way. 


The Purpose and Task of the Movement 


Men are imitators. Men live by imitation, and they 
imitate what most appeals to them. Contentious Chris- 
tianity did not appeal to them. But secular knowledge, 
wealth, and power did appeal to them. Hence these 
perilous days, and the cry coming from all peoples of 
the earth, “Who shall save us from the body of this 
death!” The Interchurch World Movement is their 
hope. 
ih Protestants wanted it and are standing behind it, 
because it grew naturally out of the World’s need, and 
because sustaining it is an evident Providential Power. 

Is there any known reason why the character of 
Jesus should not be taken by every man as the charac- 
ter he wishes most to imitate? And if every man 
should try to imitate the character of Jesus, is there 
any known reason why an era of good-feeling should 
not prevail throughout the land? To impress every 
man with this truth is the purpose of the Movement. 
To preach the incomparable worth of the Christian 
gospel is its consecrated task. The Movement includes 
the enthusiasm of the early Crusaders who assembled 
in such multitudes for the purpose of rescuing the Holy 
Sepulchre, the devotion to the pure principles of 
Christ’s teaching expressed by Luther and his fellow- 
reformers, the fervor of the Whitefield revival. Can 
any material force long withstand its triumphal 
march? Whatever is best in our Western civilization 
was placed there as the heritage of the Christian 
gospel, which, in view of the organic weakness of 
Protestantism, speaks volumes for its conquering 
power. 

It may be that some are thinking they are still going 
to be able to follow old ways, use old methods, and 
wait in the indifferent ease of former days. But that 
cannot be. Gone are the years when professing Chris- 
tians could comfortably follow the lines of least re- 
sistance. Before us are the years when methods revo- 
lutionary in their nature are to be employed. Because 
the Church has not expected much it has not been able 
to contribute much. According to Interchurch plans, 
every Protestant is to be enlisted to the extent of his 
physical, financial, and spiritual capacity. 

And all that has taken place is but a beginning. 

Jonferences in the interest of Church Unity follow 
each other rapidly, and represent an eager desire the 
world around to co-operate intelligently for the wel- 
fare of humanity. 

Eminent English and American church leaders are 
of the opinion that the time is at hand for the forma- 
tion of a league of churches. In March of last year, 
three Episcopal bishops left America for the purpose 
of visiting Rome and Constantinople, and there con- 
ferring with the Pope, and the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church, relative to a union of the Roman and Greek 
churches with the Protestant churches of the world. 
The proposal then made to unite all those who believe 
in the religion of Jesus Christ met with unexpected 
welcome. Dorotheos, Patriarch of the Greek Church, 
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The Movement cannot fail, because fifteen mil-. 


a church numbering thirty million followers, said at’ 


that time :— 

“T have in mind a compact and definite organization 
of a league of churches. On-all sides you see signs 
which indicate that churchmen everywhere recognize 
the vital need of co-operation among all churches.” 

October 1-3, 1919, the International Council of the 
World Alliance for promoting good-will throughout 
the churches of the world met at The Hague and there 
drew up a statement in effect as follows: The dis- 
sensions of Protestants have brought severe censure 
on the Christian name and have paralyzed Christian 
influence. The time is at hand for all Christians who 
believe in the Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood 
of God to do their utmost to substitute union for 
disunion. . 

In England the subject of a reunited church is one 
of the foremost under discussion, with several con- 
ferences being held between Anglicans and Evangelicals 
to further that end. 

Last June, at Longwood, Pa., delegations from many 
denominations gathered, and adopted resolutions look- 
ing to a world-wide league of religions. 

On February 4, 1920, there was held in Philadelphia 
a convention of delegations representing thirty de- 
nominations. At that conference plans were discussed 
relative to a union of all the Protestants in the United 
States. This convention planned, not for a federation 
of interests, as the Interchurch World Movement, but 
for actual organic consolidation. 

No one can foresee the outcome. No one will venture 
to predict how far the rising tide of church union will 
carry the Christian peoples of Europe and America. 
It may not appear possible that the Greek, Catholic, 
and Protestant churches can become one organic force, 
but five years ago no one would have ventured to have 
prophesied an Interchurch World Movement for 1920. 
Greeks, Catholics, and Protestants, all accept Jesus 
Christ as the author of their faith. Would it be so 
unusual, then, if in these days when all things are being 
recreated, we should see the Christian Church, thrice 
divided, reuniting in the spirit of its founder? 


Denominational Interests shall be Well Safeguarded 


With us now is interdenominational good-feeling. 
The Interchurch Movement explains that denomina- 
tional interests shall be carefully safeguarded, and that 
no denomination need surrender any distinctive charac- 
teristic. The Movement is proceeding cautiously and 
wisely with reference to the delicate matter of denomi- 
national feeling. But it is as inevitable as the coming 
of morning sunshine after darkness that denomination- 
alism will decrease and that United Christian Endeavor 
will increase. 

The beloved old among us guard denominational dis- 
tinctions with zealous care; their children support the 
denominational church, out of affection and reverence 
for their parents; but the boys and girls, the coming 
men and women who are to speak with authority, are 
not anxious to go to a church because it represents a 
particular denomination. As rapidly as Christian sen- 
timent demands the change, the Movement, which is a 
remarkably flexible organization, will effect a closer 
and closer co-operation. However, it will not commit 
the error of so acting until the demand is recognized. 
While we may not attempt to name the day nor the 
hour, the time is coming when the fact of denomination 
will be preserved only as a memory of those earlier 
years when Christianity in the stress and turmoil of 
human imperfections was striving to discover the best 
way of teaching the Christlike life to upward-looking, 
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' longing men. That this day will dawn, we have the 
best of authority; for its coming was foretold by such 
discerning men as Channing, Parker, Emerson, Lin- 
coln, and Gladstone. 

In France, as a person approaches the battlefields 
_ he sees here and there, and in groups, plain wooden 

crosses, indicating the places where lie buried the 
youthful comrades of the army of the world’s dead. 
_ Along the western front there are four million of these 
crosses. Maurice Maeterlinck says, “In each of our 
houses there lives and reigns a young dead man in the 
glory of his strength.” In the words of Dr. John 
Kelman, “The Heaven of which we think to-day is not 
the heaven of five years ago; it is full of young men 
whom we know and love.” 

“Full of young men whom we know and love.” Yes, 
and those young men were received there for some 
other merit than the merit of color, race, or re- 
ligious profession. When soldiers were marching into 
battle, the one great solemn thing that found expres- 
sion was courageous, enduring manhood. That and 
self-giving were what counted. No one minded the 
distinction between white and black, between French- 
man and American, between officer and enlisted man. 
The Master never came nearer to earth than he did 
on the battlefields of France, and he never more readily 
chose comrades to be associated with him in a glorious 
Immortality of Influence. 

On one occasion an American regiment of the reserve 
received orders to move forward into action. At the 
request of the chaplain, the companies knelt for a mo- 
ment in prayer. Twelve nationalities and seven re- 
ligions were represented in that regiment, kneeling 
there, and praying to the God of Battle. 

We must not only teach the Brotherhood of Man and 
the Fatherhood of God; we must live what we teach. 
In these historic and critical days it is given to us, 
the guardians, to proclaim the most adequate gospel 
ever given to man, in order that just and righteous 
law may reign. 

The purpose of God is unchangeable. Beneath the 
surface din and strife, the Infinite Will moves with 
solemn majesty in unhindered power. Sure are we 
that the Interchurch World Movement is an element 
of the Omnipotent Purpose, one means to that “far-off 
divine event.” We are not working alone. 


We seem to hear a Heavenly Friend, 
And through thick veils to apprehend 
A labor working to an end. 


Let us welcome His coming. Let our lives reveal 
His Character and Purpose. Let us give the best we 
have to every human endeavor which would encourage 
more reverence for humanity, more brotherly kindness, 
more faith in God. 

(THE END) 


Dr. Grenfell says religion has passed from diction 
to action. 


We should like to read more ringing, righteous edi- 
torials on the Senatorial scandal in Michigan than 
the editors seem willing to give us. Why is it that 
a rich politician in his iniquity has a tender-hearted 
indulgence from most of those public moralists who 
rise at once to the grandiloquent defence of law and 
order when the poor and powerless commit a sin 
against the common welfare? Does this sort of in- 
_ justice have any relation to radicalism? 
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Channing and the Workingman 
PROF. WILLIAM 8. MORGAN 


(Excerpt from a Lecture) 


HANNING’S RESPECT for the human soul was 
very profound. The intellectual faculties, the 
moral attitudes, the power of love, the ability 

to know God, the esthetic emotions are glorious pre- 
rogatives, says Channing, and so they certainly are. 
He apostrophizes man by saying, “The grandeur ‘of his 
nature turns to insignificance all outward distine- 
tions.” There is a worth and dignity init. The great- 
est work on earth is to influence human character. 
And let us well remember that such work is not fruit- 
less, because self-culture is possible to all. Self-culture 
“is not a dream. It has foundations in our nature.” 
“There are two powers of the human soul which make 


-self-culture possible—the self-searching and self-form- 


ing power.” By self-scrutiny we are able to take stock, 
find out what we lack; then through the processes of 
determination we may ascend to greater ethical 
heights. The possibility of growth in esthetical, 
moral, and religious appreciations is within the reach 
of every human being, at least normal human being, 
however humble his station in life may be. 

This sort of dynamic compelled Channing to inter- 
est himself in the elevation of the working-classes. He 
clearly defines himself in relation to this subject; he 
does not believe in any external elevation. “It is not 
an outward change of condition” that he would desire 
for them. It is not release from labor. It is not strug- 
gling for another rank. It is not political power. “I 
understand,” he says, “something deeper. I know but 
one elevation of a human being, that is, elevation of 
soul.” This is the only thing that makes him one of 
God’s nobility. This elevation may be summed up: 
“In force of thought exerted for the acquisition of 
truth ; . in force of pure and genuine feeling 
in force of moral purpose.” Channing’s mind was at- 
tracted to the working-classes because they formed the 
majority of the human race, and his greatest concern 
and interest centred in the human race. 

Channing antedated our modern attitude toward 
this problem. Had he seen what a struggle the labor- 
ing-men of our country have had; how every privilege 
they have to-day they have gained through the warfare 
of strikes; how capitalists too often, alas, have ground 
their faces and distorted the image of God; how the 
man who constructs our railroads, forges our steel 
rails, digs the coal from the bowels of earth, builds 
our houses, stores, factories, palaces, turns base metal 
into gold through the labor of his hands, is compelled 
frequently to live in direct poverty through no fault 
of his own, compelled to spend the hours away from 
toil in filthy hovels, his children through lack of sun- 
shine, fresh air, and.the privacy proper to a human 
being becoming victims of physical and moral disease, 
—if, I say, he had witnessed these things and much 
more, Channing’s great soul would have been stirred 
to its depths, and like the great Hebrew prophets 
would have protested against man’s injustice to man 
and done all he could to alleviate the situation. This 
would accord well with his fundamental principles. 
I am confident that he would have been compelled to 
see that the moral elevation of soul which he so much 
desired for every human being would be most difficult 
and in some cases impossible of attainment in view of 
the physical conditions under which workmen are com- 
pelled to labor and live. 
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The Snowman 


ELIZABETH NELSON 
The children formed and fashioned him 
With many a stroke and pat— 
Then on his back they placed a coat, 
And on his head a hat. 


And there he stood upon the lawn, 
A figure strong and bold, 

And faced the world from day to day 
Rejoicing in the cold. 


But by-and-by a morning came 
With skies so warm and fair, 
The man of snow began to know 

A change was in the air. 


He seemed to hear the sunbeams say, 
“We can no longer wait, 

And you will have to start and go 
Into another state.” 


And so he dropped the hat and coat 
To make his going light, : 

And ran away—and never stopped— 
And thus—went out of sight. 


The President’s Special 
FREDERICK E. BURNHAM 


Joel Carlton was ticket-agent at Fair- 
field Centre; he was also telegraph op- 
erator, baggage-master, and general fac- 
totum. His hours were long and his sal- 
ary moderate, but he kept at his work, 
hoping that there would come a change 
for the better. A cheerful soul was Joel. 
He started the day’s work whistling, and 
when he closed the station at night and 
started for home, he still whistled. In 
Fairfield he was generally known as 
“Whistling Joel.” 

The day came when the president of 
the road bought a summer home on the 
outskirts of Fairfield Centre. It was not 
long before Joel saw Mr. P. Leander Car- 
ruthers, the president of the road, for the 
first time. That morning the president’s 
special car, attached to the west-bound 
express, was uncoupled in front of the 
station and shunted on a spur track. Fif- 
teen minutes later, the president of the 
road entered the station. 

“Suppose you stop whistling, young 
man, and sweep the platform,” said the 
president, by way of greeting. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Joel, flushing, and 
needing no one to tell him that the presi- 
dent of the road stood before him. “I 
intended to do it soon. I have been 
very busy until now.” 

Five minutes later a high-stepping pair 
of horses dashed up to the station,—it 
was before the days of automobiles,—and 
a moment later Mr. P. Leander Carruth- 
ers was whisked away in a handsome car- 
riage. 

“Whew!” ejaculated Joel as the car- 
riage disappeared amid a cloud of dust. 
“So that is the president of the road!” 

It was some time before Joel’s good 
nature asserted itself that morning, but 
finally he began to whistle again as he 
went about his duties. 

During the next two months Joel oc- 
casionally saw the president of the road 
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at the station, and the railroad man al- 
ways found fault about something. Had 
it not been for the fact that he had a 
mother and sister to support, Joel would 
have given up his job. 

It was a beautiful fall morning. The 
warm October sun was drying the white 
frost of the previous night. Joel, his 
heart light, was busy sweeping the depot 
platform. While thus at work, Number 
248, the express from the west, pounded 
past the station, amid a cloud of dust 
and cinders. 

Joel was just on the point of going into 
his office to telegraph, as usual, the pass- 
ing of the express, when Mr. Carruthers’ 
fast horse was pulled in at the edge of 
the platform, and the president of the 
road alighted. With him was a tall man 
who carried in his hand a _ surgeon’s 
instrument-case. 

“Telegraph to Wallingford Junction for 
a fast engine and car!’ commanded the 
president of the road, stepping up to Joel. 
“I must reach Charlotteville with no loss 
of time. My boy has met with an acci- 
dent, and unless I get there with a 
surgeon, he has not over an hour tc 
live. I hoped to get here in time to flag 
Number 248.” 

Joel sat down at the telegraph key 
and called Wallingford Junction, fifteen 
miles to the west. 

Within two minutes he turned to the 
president of the road, a troubled look in 
his eyes. 

“Tt will be an hour before an engine 
can get here,’ he said. ‘There is but one 
engine at the junction, and both engineer 
and fireman have gone to the village.” 

For a moment the president stood star- 
ing at Joel, his face white. 

“Is your horse good for the trip?’ 
asked the tall man with the case. 

“No. He would drop in his tracks be- 
fore we were half-way there, driving as 
I would have to drive, doctor,” groaned 
the railroad man. “It is twenty miles 
to Charlotteville.” 

Joel’s lips tightened and he sat down 
again at the key. In less than a minute 
he had the train-despatcher on the wire. 

“Clear the road, Fairfield to Charlotte- 
ville,’ he wired. “President’s special; 
let no train pass. Fairfield, east-bound, 
until further orders. (Signed) Cariron.” 

“I will get you there inside of sixty 
minutes, sir,” said Joel, coolly. “Follow 
me!” 

The two men stared at him in doubt 
and amazement. 

“Come on!” urged Joel, dashing out of 
the station. “The track is clear! IT’ll 
get you there!” 

Just outside the station there was a 
hand-car, left there by section-hands. Be- 
fore the president and the surgeon, who 
had chanced to be a guest at the former’s 
house, had followed him through the 
door, Joel was lifting the hand-car on the 
rails. Stripping off his coat and vest, 
he commanded :— 

“Jump aboard! 
I'll do the work!” 

Scarcely had the two men obeyed than 
Joel was under way. In less than thirty 
seconds he had the propeller moving up 
and down with machine-like regularity. 
It was down-grade practically the entire 


Sit down, both of you! 
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twenty miles to Charlotteville, and the 
hand-car, gathering speed, sang a lively 
tune as its wheels sped over the joints 
of the rails. For twenty minutes no word 
was spoken. Joel, the perspiration stream- 
ing down his face, seemed a part of the 
machine which flew over the gleaming 
rails. At Meadow Brook they whirled 
by Number 248, which had been flagged 
and sidetracked, following a wire from 
the despatcher’s office. The president’s 
special certainly had the right of way. 

“Ten miles in 
breathed the railroad president, glancing 
at his watch. 

The strain upon Joel was terrific. The 
veins in his temples stood out like whip- 
cords. His jaws set, his eyes glued to 
the narrowing ribbon of steel rails, he 
exerted every muscle to win out in 
his race with death. At eleven-twenty 
they shot by the Campbell Station, five 
miles west of Charlotteville, and five min- 
utes later, Joel,. glancing up, saw in the 
distance Charlotteville Station. Then, 
and not until then, did he slacken his 
tremendous pace. At exactly eleven- 
thirty the hand-car stopped at the edge 
of the Charlotteville platform. 

“Don’t go back until I have seen you, 
young man,” commanded the president of 
the road, placing his hand on Joel’s 
shoulder. 

Two hours passed before Mr. Carruth- 
ers returned. It was a changed man who 
greeted Joel, upon his return from the 
bedside of his injured son. His smile 
told Joel that the journey had not been 
in yain. ; 

“Joel,” said the president, “Joel Carltoa, 
I am proud to know you.” 

“How is your son?” asked Joel, much 
embarrassed. 

“He will live, thanks to you. Fifteen 
minutes more, it would have been too late 
to save him.” 

“Joel,” continued Mr. Carruthers, “I 
have learned something to-day. Until 
this morning I have looked upon the 
employees of this road, not as men, but 
as machines. My stay in Fairfield is 
coming to a close, and so is yours. You 
will be transferred shortly to a much 
better paid position in the city. Time 


will prove to you that you have made 


me see a great light.” 

And the years proved to Joel Carlton 
that Mr. P. Leander Carruthers spoke the 
truth. : 


The Twins’ Odd Easter Eggs 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The Ellis family had spent the winter 
months in California, and now, the week 
before Haster, they were packing to return 
to their home in a Colorado mountain 
town. 

The twins, Frank and Fay, were talking 
it over as they enjoyed their last romp 
on the beach. “I just can’t make up my 
mind which I like the best, the mountains 
or the beach,” said Fay, building a shell 
wall about her sand castle. 

“Well, I'd like to have both,” decided 
Frank, in his direct way. “If I had Alad- 
din’s lamp or ring, I’d tell the old genie, 
‘Line up some of the Rocky Mountains 


twenty minutes!”: 


in Pi 
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close to the sea here,’ and we’d have both.” 

Fay thought this a good idea, and 
wished earnestly, as she often did, that 
the long-ago fairy times were now. No- 
ticing that the waves were creeping higher 
and nearer their toes, she sprang up, ex- 
claiming: “Oh, I promised Edith back 
home that I’d bring her the prettiest 
shells I found! I’m going to gather a lot 
right now and put them in my little suit- 
case.” 

“T’d rather take home some seaweed,” 
said Frank, wandering down the beach. 
After he had found some very pretty sea- 
weed, he played in an old fishing-boat 
until Mrs. Ellis and Uncle Jack came for 

them in the car. 

' “Hop in, you sea-urchins!” called jolly 
Uncle Jack. “All aboard for the ostrich 
farm! We've put that trip off ever since 
you came, but you’re not going back to 
the hills without knowing all about os- 
triches from eggs to plumes. I know the 
man at the farm, and you may ask him as 
many questions as you like and he won’t 
put you out.” 

The children enjoyed every minute of 
that afternoon, voting that the ostrich- 
farm visit was as much fun as any part 
of the whole Western trip. And when 
they boarded their train the next day 
the twins handled their heavy suitcases 
as carefully as if they had packed them 
with very thin, expensive glass. 

Frank and Fay were joyfully welcomed 
home by their friends. Though they were 
too late to take part in the Haster exer- 
cises, they were in good time for the egg- 
rolling at school the following Monday. 
Now fresh eggs were rather scarce in the 
town, and the Pllises kept no hens. When 
a neighbor boy asked, “How many eggs 
are you going to dye, Frank?” he gasped 
when Frank replied carelessly, “Just one 
lonesome egg!” 

“One?” echoed his neighbor in astonish- 
ment. “Well, I’ve saved up six, and I'll 
smash your one the very first roll!” 

“Don’t brag too soon,’ warned Frank, 
with a sly grin. 

Fay’s chum, Edith, asked her the same 
thing on Sunday. “I have five eggs, and 
you may have some of them,” offered un- 
selfish Edith. 

But Fay smiled and said: “Oh, I don’t 
-feel bad over having just one egg to roll, 
Edith. You keep yours, but thanks just 
the same.” Then with a queer look, “Wait 
till you see mine!” 

Edith felt curious. 
she asked. 

“Yellow as gold,’ replied Fay, dimp- 
ling, “and Frank’s is as red as a beet.” 
Then she hinted, “We dyed ’em in the 
dishpan.” 

“My goodness!” Hdith’s eyes were so 
full of questions that Fay ran off laughing, 
calling back, “See you at the egg-rolling !” 

The next day, after school, the children 
gathered merrily for what the teacher 
called “a smashing frolic.” Every child 
handled his basket or box as if it were 
glass, and when the eggs were displayed, 
it looked as though a rainbow had fallen 
to the ground. 

Frank and Fay appeared, each carrying 
a basket big enough to hold a dozen eggs. 
Their playmates at once flocked about 


“What color is it?” 
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them curiously. “I think you’re April- 
fooling us,” called one boy. “You didn’t 
bring that basket just to carry one little 
egg, Frank Ellis.” 

“No, I didn’t bring it for one little egg,” 
replied Frank, with a grin. He and Fay 
set their baskets on the ground and knelt 
by them. Then uncovering them together 
as Frank counted, “One, two, three— 
everybody look!’’ each twin suddenly held 
up a huge colored ostrich egg! This was 
the souvenir their uncle had given them at 
the ostrich farm. They had packed the 
heavy eggs carefully in their suitcases and 
brought them safely home to surprise 
their schoolmates. 

Everybody crowded closer, laughing and 
chattering, eager to see and hold the queer 
big eggs. “Now who'll roll eggs with me?’ 
laughed Fay. “Don’t all speak at once.” 

“T guess not! Your eggs would smash 
up all of ours!” the children declared. 
Not one child was willing to match his 
hen eggs against the ostrich giants. “It’s 
all right, then,” laughed Frank, putting 
his treasure back in the basket. “We 
want to keep them awhile, anyway. 
Start in, the rest of you, and crack eggs. 
Fay and I will umpire the egg-rolling!” 


Children’s Reading-rooms 


Uneonsciously a little Boston urchin 
played a large part in opening up a new 
world to thousands of children in de- 
vastated Belgium and France. How? He 
simply walked into the Public Library to 
look at pictures and to read. On his way 
down the long corridor he passed a man, 
who, surprised at meeting such a small 
boy in the large building, turned and fol- 
lowed him. The child entered the chil- 
dren’s room, where he seemed at once 
perfectly at home. The man was M. René 
Sand, professor in the University of Brus- 
sels, and delegate to the Child Welfare 
Conference last May. Never before in all 
his life had he seen a room in a library 
set apart for children. 

Now M. Sand is working hard in order 
to give Belgian and French boys and girls 
the chance to look at gay picture-books 
and to read in sunny rooms as nearly as 
possible like the one to which the eager 
little boy led him in Boston. 

In America there are more than six 
thousand reading-rooms for children; in 
Belgium and France, not one. But very 
soon an enchanted door will open to those 
children. They will travel with Gulliver, 
grow tall and short with Alice, and learn 
to love the old fairy-tales of Andersen 
and Grimm. Already strong little chairs, 
tables, and bookcases are being boxed to 
be sent overseas, that the reading-rooms 
for our small allies may be put in readi- 
ness as soon as possible. 
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one and all, the same costume,—blue 
gown, white stock, yellow stockings, and 
no hat at all. 

But what boy likes to wear clothes very 
different from those that other boys of 
his age wear? Perhaps all these years 
the “Bluecoat” boys, though they have 
not protested, have not liked their strange 
costume any better than do the “Blue- 
coat” boys of to-day, but to-day something 
democratic in the air is making the boys 
protest vigorously against being conspicu- 
ous wherever they go. 

London may soon miss from her streets 
the traditional “Bluecoat” boys, but per- 
haps the “Bluecoat”’ boys themselves will 
be happier when they are allowed to dress 
like other school-boys. 


Cat-tail Flour 


When first the white man came to this 
country, he learned from the Indians the 
value of Indian corn as a food. The same 
Indians used cat-tail flour, but for some 
reason the white man did not adopt its 
use. Recently the Government has made 
experiments in its laboratories with cat- 
tail flour and thinks it may prove a valu- 
able addition to the long list of flours 
already in use. From every acre of cat- 
tails, two tons of flour may be made. 
There are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of swamp land in this country, covered 
with a thick growth of cat-tails. Perhaps 
it is not too late to learn the lesson from 
the long-ago Indians whitch the first white 
man overlooked. 


Home-made Fire-truck 


The firemen of Manchester, N.H., are 
very proud of a new fire-truck which they 
themselves have built in their spare time. 
In less than four months the repair-shop 
men turned the chassis of an old Knox 
patrol-wagon into a $12,000 fire-truck. The 
only equipment on the truck which had to 
be bought was ladders, lamps, and wheels. 
The painting was done in the department 
paint-shop. Even the bell was made in 
Manchester. It was designed in the de 
partment shops and cast in the Amoskeag 
foundry. The three fire commissioners of 
Manchester say the truck is .as good as 
the best in the department. Surely the 
New Hampshire firemen have caught the 
new spirit of thrift which is abroad. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 


‘| their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 


The “Bluecoats” Revolt 


The “Bluecoat” boys are the pupils of 
Christ Hospital in London, a _ school 
founded more than three hundred and 
fifty years ago in the reign of Edward 
VII., and intended for poor boys who 
could not go to the great public schools. 
Since the opening of the school, the boys 
attending it have been obliged to wear, 


prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS 
Vice-PresipenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Women Receive the Men 


New York League women hostesses at a large 
and successful dinner and meeting 


The great event in Unitarian circles 
during the past month was the reception 
by the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, which came on “Friday the 138th,” 
to welcome the Laymen’s League to the 
working force of the denomination. It 
was held at the Hotel Gotham on Fifth 
Avenue, and the ballroom was crowded, 
about five hundred people being present. 
One of our New Jersey ministers, always 
ready with a word of fun, said it really 
felt good to be in 
HUM bari a nt 
crush”; it began 
in the coat-room, 
when you had to 
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Association, Dr. Eliot, told of the very be- 
ginnings of the Laymen’s League, the 
establishment of Unity House in Park 
Square, Boston, where the Sunday even- 
ing sings give an opportunity for acquaint- 
ance and fellowship. On the upper floors 
of the building are rooms where a chance 
visitor can stay overnight,—the very thing 
our visitor from the other side, Rey. 
Henry Gow, D.D., of London, said was so 
needed here, where the personal greeting 
made the stranger feel at home. Then 
came the former president of the League, 
Mrs. Gilson, whose wartime work at Ayer, 
Mass., and overseas was so successful. 


Now unto the King 
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session of many parts of the country, and 
could there be what the Alliance women 
call the “personal touch,” how much could 
be accomplished. In one place where the 
train stopped for only three minutes a 
Lutheran minister had come to meet him, 
and with a wave of his hand said, “This 
whole section is yours, it is ready for 
you now, but you Unitarians are so slow.” 

He found everywhere that the people 
who were interested in the little Unita- 
rian churches were the best people in the 
town, and whose thought was given to 
the best interests of the place, making 
your correspondent think of a remark of 
a woman whose 
work for the. 
faith she loves is 
well known, Mrs. 


W. H. GerRIsu Charles T. Catlin: 


Oct. 25, 1919 
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town is benefited 
by it~ 
The Laymen’s 


League has asked 


that a record be 
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teresting evening. 
At the reception, 
it was pleasant to 


kept of the attend- 
ance at all our 
churches during 
the month of 


greet Mrs. Claude 


March, and also of 


U. Gilson, Miss 
Lucy Lowell, Prof. 
Caroline H. Fur- 
ness of Pough- 
keepsie, the presi- 
dent of the Lay- 


God, be 


hon-or and glo - ry for-ev - er and ev - er, 
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the weather. Per- 
haps the desire to 
have their church 
stand well in the 
record will induce 
many of the “stay- 
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men’s League, Mr. 
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at-homes” to make 
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Charles H. Strong, 
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P r 
and his wife, and | 
President 8. A. 
Eliot. Mrs. Emile 
Glogau, the New 
York League’s 
president, told the 
object of the gath- 
ering, and in amost 
graceful manner 
introduced the 
speakers. First the 
president of the 
Laymen’s League, Mr. Strong, outlined 
the plans the men had under considera- 
tion, and the energy with which they 
meant to work for the faith dear to all 
of us. 

A burst of applause greeted the next 
speaker, Theodore Roosevelt, and we were 
interested for his father’s sake—and for 
his own, before he had finished—in what 
he had to say. He had not quite under- 
stood just the kind of meeting it was to 
be, thinking his audience would be only 
women, but his topic was “Citizenship” 
and he was clever enough to make his 
thought reach both men and women, the 
value of belonging to an organization, or, 
as he called it, a party, even if you did 
not always agree; and the only way to 
better it was to take your part in doing it. 

A few words from Miss Lowell, presi- 
dent of the National Alliance, who greeted 
the “big brother” as a fellow-worker. Then 
the president of the American Unitarian 


simple and of stately dignity. 
people, and it must therefore be of easy range and of pleasing melody. 
well-known Boston composer of church and Masonic liturgical music, has given in the accompanying 
setting, composed by him October 25, 1919, a melody of pleasing form, with easy progressions 
within the range of every voice. 

At Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass., we are using this form with great success. 
of our church school find delight in singing the melody with its progressive movement to the 
climax,—Be honor and glory for ever and ever,’—and the men and women of our adult congre- 
gation also find joy in the singing. 


A NEW SETTING 


REV. W. A. MARZOLF 


‘I felt the need of a musical setting for the ancient Apostolic, or Pauline, Doxology, at once 
I believe such an ascription of praise should be sung by all the 


“Co-operation” was the word she brought. 

-All the addresses were short, interesting, 
and to the point. Then came a little while 
of good-fellowship, and greetings of friends 
one had not seen for years, but who 
had come back for the League Party. 
The twenty-four branches composing the 
League responded most loyally, and all the 
expenses were met by their contributions. 

The young people had the floor after the 
addresses. The music was good, and danc- 
ing was enjoyed until midnight. 

It was a very great pleasure for the 
congregation of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, to have their own minister, 
Rey. John Howland Lathrop, in his pul- 
pit on the last Sunday in the month.. Mr. 
Lathrop was just back from his trip West 
in the interest of the Laymen’s League. 
Taking for his text “The Nation-wide Fel- 
lowship and the New Impulse,” he gave 
his hearers an idea of the extent of the 
Unitarian thought that is now taking pos- 
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their appearance. 

The union Len- 
ten services in 
Brooklyn are at- 
tracting a goodly 
number, and the 
theme “The Pil- 
grim Tercente- 
nary” gives op- 
portunity for ad- 
dresses of thought 
and interest. Rev. 
Nelson J. Springer 
spoke March 38 on “The Impotency of 
Protest and the Adventure of Desperation”. 
and Mr. Lathrop took for his word March 
10, “John Robinson, Prophet of Light still 
Breaking Forth.” ; 

In Brooklyn, the community Lenten 
services, started last year by the neigh- 
borhood churches of Brooklyn Heights, 
are being carried on again this year, from 
12.05 to 12.30, in Holy Trinity Church. 
Rey. Mr. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour and Rey. Mr. Lyttle of the Second 
Unitarian Church have a part in these 
services. 

Mr. Lyttle of the Second Church, Brook- 
lyn, spent a few weeks last month in 
Pittsburgh, Meadville,. and Cleveland, 
preaching and lecturing. His pulpit was 
filled by Rev. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burgh. On Sunday, March 7, Rev. Caleb 
S. S. Dutton, a former minister of this 
church, and now of the First Church, San — 
Francisco, preached. 


Mr. W. H. Gerrish, the 


The children 
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high seas on their way to England, $4,500 Mrsy i), J: Glasgow, Jxigae sas sove ee 5.00 | Fourth Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 
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rlington, Mass., additional :— Second Church, Salem, Mass........ 203.00 
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societies and friends who are collecting Unitarian Church of Santa Barbara, Hee $23,996.46 
: i Oh hoe ke 9 Sane c p i 3 
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in response to the first call for contribu- | four Friends from the First Unita- Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
tions for the fund the following churches rian Society of Bellingham, oat 3.50 
Taunton, Mass., Branch Alliance. 10.00 Boston, Mass. 


on the Pacific Coast responded with the 
amounts named :— 


Berkeley, $360 Seattle (University 
Long Beach, $30 Church), $27 

Los Angeles, $200 San Francisco, $344 
Oakland, $165 San José, $10 
Portland, $189 Santa Barbara, $185 


Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe is now execu- 
tive secretary of the Commission. 
The record to March 18 :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $19,444.83 
Congregational Unitarian Society, An- 
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March 


M. BR. H. : 
The flowers on the willows, 
In fur of silver-gray, 
Have come and show that springtime 
Is well upon the way. 


Pacific Coast Letter 


Miss Buck stimulates a Sunday-school con- 
ference — True standards of success 
HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 

The outstanding fact for the Pacific 
Coast churches at this moment is that they 
are a real part of the front sector of the 
liberal movement. Their geographical sep- 
aration from churches of like spirit and 
purpose has always tended to induce a 
sense of isolation; from time to time they 
have been visited by representatives from 
the main forces of religious liberalism 
and they have gratefully welcomed what- 
eyer might strengthen the lines of com- 
munication. But this spring they are 
enjoying especial favors. 

First has come the inspiration of con- 
ference with the Associate Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association; and 
Miss Buck’s visits have been singularly 
stimulating. For example, the institute 
held on March 6, at Berkeley, attended by 
superintendents and teachers, with the 
ministers from San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Berkeley, while it was not a large 
gathering, was a real conference. Profes- 
sor Evans of the Pacific School of Re 
ligion, which may be commended for 
calling to its chair of Religious Education 
such a broad and well-equipped student, 
opened the afternoon meeting with a sug- 
gestive address on “To-morrow” and 
brought home to all the sacred responsibil- 
ity resting upon religious workers to-day. 
His figures showing the percentage of 
our juvenile population at present outside 
the direct influence of any religious insti- 
tution were a startling challenge to the 
prevailing indifference. 

Other features of the institute were de- 
veloped by a discussion of methods of 
teaching the Bible, led by Mr. Heeb of the 
Oakland school, who had gone to consid- 
erable trouble in arranging a demonstra- 
tion with classes accompanying him. He 
did not succeed in demonstrating the su- 
periority of his own methods to those 
which find expression in the Beacon 
Course, but he stimulated a free discussion 
of the place of the Bible in religious edu- 
cation. Miss Marguerite Emilio, director 
of religious education at our church in 
Lynn, Mass., opened the evening session 
with a very helpful outline of the prin- 
ciples which have guided her in the de 
velopment of her school, particularly in 
regard to the services of worship preced- 
ing and following the class periods. 

Miss Buck’s wise words at both ses- 
sions on the problem of teaching religion 
in the Sunday-school, her grasp of the 
teacher’s practical problems, and her in- 
spiring confidence in the message of our 
liberal faith were a rare tonic to men and 
women who are sometimes discouraged 
and perplexed. The sociable box supper 
around the fireside, with accompaniments 
served by the Berkeley Alliance, was an 
enjoyable part of the programme. 
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From the Northwest we hear that Mr. 
Lathrop’s visit on behalf of the Laymen’s 
League was a distinct encouragement to 
the scattered groups he was able to reach. 
The arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Van Ness in 
the San Francisco region on their way 
home from China, which has been the 
occasion for a number of gatherings at 
which Mr. Van Ness has brought to his 
friends here the vision of a world oppor- 
tunity for the liberal gospel, has added 
to the growing sense of solidarity we need 
so badly, and the prospect of visits from 
the Field Secretary and a ministerial rep- 
resentative of the Laymen’s League at the 
end of this month contributes to the free 
circulation of an invigorating spirit of 
fellowship and sympathy. 

It has been a disappointment to the 
First Church at Seattle that Rev. Otto 
Lyding, to whom a unanimous call was 
extended, could not see his way clear to 
accept. Ata recent meeting of the church, 
Dr. Perkins of the sister church in the 
University district, brought a strong mes- 
sage of encouragement. He faced the fact 
that the growth of the city, phenomenal 
as it has been, has not been paralleled 
by a growth in the Unitarian church, but 
he dissented from the statement that the 
work of that church had been a failure. 
The standard of success is neither flaring 
advertisements nor numbers. The people 
should remember, he said, that they had 
bad in their church men and women as 
genuine and true as any holy age of his- 
tory ever knew. To stop the work now 
would be untrue to them. 

Dr. Perkins gave a warning word which 
all of us may well take to heart: “Many 
persons leap to the conclusion that if con- 
temporary creeds appear inadequate and 
the world falls under the spell of some 
novel, scientific, or social theory, the 
church that hastens to exploit such theo- 
ries will win a quick advantage and a 
vast following. Experience shows that 
such is never the case....Church life is 
a very subtle thing. It depends on many 
elements. Mere liberal views, mere dis- 
content with orthodoxy, mere fascination 
with some new scheme or theory, plan 
or dream, can never make a church,—un- 
less théy all can be taken up and become 
a part of religion; unless they can be 
joined with natural piety, personal hu- 
mility, and devotion, and an ardent love 
of religious worship in itself.” 

Annual meetings are still the order of 
the day. That of the Berkeley church has 
already been reported in your columns; 
Oakland is meeting to-night, with a galaxy 
of talent, the speakers including Miss 
Buck, Dr. Wendte, Mr. Van Ness, and Dr. 
Wilbur. Los Angeles reports an encourag- 
ing year, with increase in membership, 
satisfactory finance, and a gratifying 
attendance at services. Several churches 
report very happy: results on the occasion 
of Young People’s Day. May it prove to 
be only the beginning of a new attitude 
toward the part which young people should 
be playing in our churches, 

The attitude of those who bemoan the 
slow growth or the decline of some of our 
older churches and yet close their eyes to 
the fact that in some of them children 
and. young men and women are rarely 
seen is one which must be met squarely— 
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not by less consideration for the tried and 


trusted leaders who have served more 
than one generation, but by a demonstra- 
tion that the young and oncoming genera- 
tion can be trusted to cherish our best 
traditions while responding to the call of 
the future. 

An example of the wise policy which 
may inspire a church is found in the place 
which Dr. Hans Lisser holds in the First 
Church, San Francisco. He was a Sun- 
day-school scholar, later led the Men’s 
Club of the church, and now, while still 
a young man, is moderator. 

The influenza epidemic has seriously 
interfered with the work of several of 
the churches, but with the passing of the 
trying conditions, normal activities are 
being resumed. From all quarters come 
reports of earnest work and pleasing re- 
sults. For results commensurate with our 
opportunity we await three things: first, 
a recovery of the lost art of personal 
testimony on the part of our members, 
who must overcome their natural reluc- 
tance to speak of the deep things of the 
spiritual life and learn to commend our 
gospel to the very many men and women 
who are ready for.its inspiration; second, 
an improvement of organization, not for 
its own sake, but in order that the human 
relationships upon which co-operative en- 
deayors depend may be more effective,— 
Mr. Simons has urged upon us a better 
technique; third. and most important, a 
new consecration of all our members in 
missionary zeal. Is it too much to hope 
that before very long we may haye, for at 
least one winter, a member of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
Unitarian Association stationed on the 
Pacific Coast? Miss Buck has led us to 
believe that such a venture may be possi- 
ble. And if that experiment is made, we 
shall doubtless be ready to suggest still 
others. 


Law School Chapter of League 

At a successful dinner held at Unity 
House on Saturday evening, March 6, a 
number of students and instructors from 
Boston University Law School were the 
guests of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
After a delightful dinner, during which 
music was furnished by Kanrich’s Orches- 
tra, Mr. Fred W. Fisher, president of the 
Winthrop Chapter, introduced Mr. Will- 


iam L. Barnard, Boston University Law 


School 1901, as toastmaster. 

Rey. Charles E. Park delivered an in- 
spiring address defining Unitarianism. Mr. 
Ernest G. Adams, vice-president of the 
League, spoke of “Patriotism and Re- 
ligion,” and Mr. Barnard gave a short ac- 


count of the growth of the League and the — 


tasks to which it has committed itself. 

Mr. Edward C. Holden, Jr., Boston Uni- 
versity Law School 1920, spoke on behalf 
of the guests of the evening, and, follow- 
ing his leadership, they voted to form the 
Boston University Law School Chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymeén’s League. A simple 
constitution was adopted and the POON 
ing officers were elected :— 

President, Elmer W. Liebsch 3 wines 
president, Richards Bellows; secretary, 
Ephraim Martin, 8d; treasurer, Ralph 
Rhodes; - executive committee, Robert 


Pease, David Taylor, Edward C. Holden, Jr. 
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Mme. Loyson’s “ Aide aux Enfants” 


Mme. Loyson writes: “Kindly thank for 


Ine the Alliance branches and friends that 


have responded so.promptly and gener- 
ously, and tell them how deeply grateful 
I am for all the help they are giving 
France through me. I feel sustained by 
you all, not only materially but morally, 
and encouraged to fresh efforts. So much 
so that yesterday (February 5) at Soissons, 
when the sous-préfet asked me to take 
over another ruined village, totally de- 
stroyed, and its population most destitute, 
I accepted this new duty joyfully. This 
village is Chandun (Aisne).” 


The following acknowledgments are 
made by the acting treasurer, Mrs. 
Noyes :— 

Previously acknowledged by Mrs. 
WATER OE Bate cote cc op ais bapa) 8. sbd0 $6,849.90 
Previously acknowledged by Mrs. Noyes 2,007.51 
$8,857.41 
Miss Charlotte F. Clarke...+........ 25. 
CS GE Be Et eee eee 1.00 
Concord, Mass., War Relief Commit- 

TMT Mei iota e (ek dis eset as 6c ee p 100.00, 
Meserioneyan. Upson isi y sciek s osie). 10.00 
Missesuennnn Willard. .....:0%e0. sae 06 2.00 
SE ereH i. GOW. us sc a sna es ole 2.00 
NRMP r Gila devia ahidslc ca civsidbocsce 5.00 
RECO « rpy ech eis: suede shaye. cies oie a 25.00 
Brooklyn, Conn., First Ecclesiastical 

RORUESRESE SAGES fp, «) aitctee nthe tat oe Le, eum te s:518 (om *, 10.00 
Alliance Branches :— 

PEED RIASB ulsdis ie v0 vir taney « kare 15.00 

SIR TRISERALTECLS ING diel reid nlocere, chodvoe/s't'o 90 6% 25.00 

AMISRA TOURED 4 yotalo he wee charity shia 0 ool h, © 6.00 

Salem, Mass., three branches...... 54.75 

Meet BUrbara CRIT tc oe cesie ee « 12.00 

NADH. ONSEN ety Sun Share Sie dies ba areas 10.00 

WCU ED OLAB Be v6 t10)s 46. tie v0j6.0cle le se 5.00 

Vas ELE SNe a are) 2.00 

Seattle, Wash., University Church.. 5.00 

Wilmington, Del., through Miss 

ROM ECPM GE a lo. F6 645.6 eae Sie, Ree 43.00 

PEGA DLCs s: sics > epaln sets cavers 'iorm oreitnage 25.00 

Montpelier, Vt.... <.ciaseeeeerere’ 20.00 

‘Walpole, Maas)... acc cee casa pees 10.00 

$9,270.16 


All contributions have been forwarded 
to Mme. Loyson, and further help is asked. 
Checks should be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp 
Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hungarian Embroidery for Alliance 
Fairs 


The women of Hungary are exceedingly 
skilful in the making of beautiful embroid- 
ery, needlework, and laces, as all who 
have visited Hungary know. For gener- 
ations, in Transylvania, even the peasants 
have embroidered their choicest clothing 
with wonderful patterns that are as dis- 
tinetive of families as the Scotch plaids. 

Now The Alliance has voted to join 
with the British League in asking our 
Hungarian Unitarian friends to send us 
some of their handiwork. They have no 
materials, no needles even, to work with, 
so we must supply them with what is 
needed. ‘Then we shall help the wives 
and daughters of ministers, teachers, and 
other people of refinement to drive hunger 
and want from their doors. More than 
that, we shall give them work, which is 
the greatest help in times of distress, and 
we shall let them know that our hearts 
are touched by their sufferings. After 
you have given all you can to the appeal 
for the relief of Hungary, then invest in 
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this enterprise, which is no more in the 
nature of a gift than buying a Liberty! 
Bond was. You will receive, in return 
for your money, beautiful and distinctive 
articles for your fair in the fall, and 
will help your Alliance as well as the 
women of Hungary. 

Mrs. W. H. Drummond of London, who 
has already done such fine work for Hun- 
gary, is sending orders to Madame Pe- 
lenyi, a Hungarian Red Cross worker at 
The Hague, who forwards them to Hun- 
gary. The English women are asking for 
afternoon tea cloths, toilet mats, chil- 
dren’s pinafores, frocks, and overalls, and 
hope to have a sale of the work at Whit- 
suntide, when their May meetings occur. 

Madame Pelenyi suggests that we might 
like to have the Hungarian women em- 
broider for us fine table and bed linen, 
‘skirts and blouses of silk, linen, or fine 
material. While we are not near enough 
to make orders quite so definite as the 
women of England can, suggestions as to 
work and materials will be most helpful, 
as we are asking Mrs. Drummond to buy’ 
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supplies for us in England, to save time 
and expense. 

The Alliance Directors, at the March 
Board meeting, most heartily commended 
this enterprise; they have asked me to 
bring the subject before the branches and 
to transmit orders overseas. Money from 
the branches or from individuals for this 
work may be sent to Mrs. C. HE. St. John, 
33 Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Let us make our response so prompt and 
generous that our friends in Hungary 
cannot help feeling the clasp of our hands 
and the warmth of our love for them. 


MartTHA EVERETT ST. JOHN. 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Hooks for Lenten Gifts 


By M. Louise C. Hastings 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 


to home and schoolroom. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, in Hymns and Poems { By Frederick L. Hosmer 


352 pages 


William C. Gannett 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45 


A volume of devotional verse, the beauty and devoutness of which has for years commended it 


to all religious minds, 


PRAYERS By Theodore Parker 
218 pages 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


“Tt is in the very spirit of devotion, the gentle or the martial, that these prayers were conceived 


and uttered.” 


SOURCES OF FAITH AND HOPE By Herbert H. Mott 


150 pages 


$0.75 net; by mail, $0.83 


This book gives straight answers to the questions which a thoughtful and reverent young person 


would ask, has such a person never heard of a church or its teachings. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! 
224 pages 
An unusual collection of prose and verse by noted liberal thinkers which will bring inspiration 


THE ROAD TO UNITY AMONG THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


By Charles W. Eliot 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


A timely book, appearing at the moment when the attention of the laymen of the several denomi- 
nations is concentrated upon the future welfare of the churches. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING By Robert Collyer 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH By John Cuckson 


_A new edition is issued, by the courtesy of Mrs. Cuckson, on the occasion of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street : : 


80 pages 
176 pages 
From the spoken and written words of Robert Collyer, which th Ra ’3 in hi 
nil dae pes gps ryote yer, which carry the message, ‘‘God’s in his 
136 pages $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD REGISTER 
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The School as Religious Centre 


Address by Mr. Hodgin of Los Angeles to a 
great congregation in Unity House 


“Because modern education stands un- 
equivocally for truth, justice, and love, 
the schoolhouse of the future may become 
the religious centre of the community,” 
was the prediction made by Rey. HE. 
Stanton Hodgin of the First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif., in an address 
before more than twelve hundred persons 
at Unity House, Boston, Mass., last Sun- 
day evening. 

Mr. Hodgin, in comparing the attitude 
of modern society toward the church, as- 
serted that society has placed, in no 
uncertain terms, the dogmas of the 
churches—‘“all that passes current as re- 
ligion’”—among the non-essentials, and has 
placed the things fundamentally ethical— 
truth, justice, and love—among the es- 
sentials. 

“Modern society, through the medium of 
the state, lays hold on what it regards 
as the vital things, and both by per- 
suasion and compulsion builds them into 
the very fibre of its life,” he continued. 
“The modern: state does this even more 
effectively and tenaciously than did the 
state of former times. We are fond of 
saying that to-day the state pays no at- 
tention to our religion, but permits each 
one to follow his own religious inclina- 
tions unmolested and uninfluenced. This 
is not true. The state does interest itself 
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in our religion, both directly and indi- 
rectly as much as ever it did, though in a 
somewhat different way. 

“Our religion does not necessarily con- 
sist of that which bears the religious 
label,—of ‘that which passes current as 
religion, —but consists of the things to 
which we give ourselves most unresery- 
edly in vital thought, in vital feeling, and 
in vital action. The state has loosed its 
hand upon the dogmas of the church only 
because the great majority of the people 
are not giving themselves to them un- 
reservedly in vital thought, feeling, and 
action, and has turned its attention to 
the things it regards as essential—to edu- 
cation and justice through its schools and 
courts.” 

Mr. Hodgin told how modern education 
promotes truth in elementary schools by 
teaching the established truths of modern 
science and in the higher schools by en- 
couraging the search for new truths; how 
it promotes justice by always emphasizing 
the ethics of right living; and finally, how 
it teaches love by ever trying to awaken 
the passion for the true, the beautiful, 
and.the ideal. 

He quoted the modern man as saying, 
“You may give up all that passes cur- 
rent as religionm—you may support the 
dogmas of the churches or not, for they 
are non-essential,—but you must bow be- 
fore truth and justice and love, for they 
are essential. I will enforce such justice 
as we have been able to incorporate into 
our secular laws by all the power I 
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possess, including the army and navy, and 
I will promote truth and love through the 
best system of education that can be de- 
vised, Which I will not only compel every 
one to support, but will also compel every 
one to conform to up to a certain point. 
Conformity has gone out of the church 
and come into the school.” 

Rey. Mr. Hodgin stated that although 
many persons will maintain that this sys- 
tem of education is not religious, he never- 
theless believed that modern education is 
at least laying the foundations for a 
purer and better religion than the world 
has ever known. 

In expressing the hope that the future 
schoolhouse will become the great com- 
munity church, he said: “The school may 
become not only the place to which chil- 
dren are sent for training and preparation 
for life, but the great centre for whatever 
is uplifting in music and art. Church 
unity may come not through a union of 
churches, but by a great community in- 
stitution that has grown out of the very 
soil of life, that is built into the very 
fibre of our modern life, becoming -re- 
ligious in character. Churches and all 
kinds of voluntary institutions will con- 
tinue, of course, for all must be free to 
follow their enthusiasms, their fanati- 
cisms, and their delusions, but all tending 
more and more to emphasize the ethical 
as they come more and more under’ the 
dominance of the schools, which will be 
both cultural and religious.” 

William H. Pear of Cambridge, in his 


VIEW OF ELIOT SQUARE IN 1844. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY 


1632 1920 


This church is in direct line with the Pilgrims, and now at the Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Landing 
of the Fathers it is felt desirable to restore the building and raise a fund to keep it in thorough repair, thus 
¢ forming a worthy memorial of New England’s historic past. + Wisk 
$50,000 is needed, the income of which will keep the church and grounds in repair. Already $13,000 has been 
raised by the members of the congregation and from members of families who have at some time attended the 
church. The help of interested friends will be gladly welcomed. Subscriptions to be sent to the Treasurer, 
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GorHAM Rocmrs, 
71 Monmouth Street, ~~ 
Brookline, Mass. 
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| Tue Waysive Pucpit 


Think for yourself 
- . and you become 
a VOICE and 
are no longer 
merely an echo. 


foreword as presiding officer, outlined the 
purpose of the work of the Unitarian Lay— 
men’s League, and told of the League’s 
recent ‘phenomenal growth. Music was 
furnished by the League’s chorus and by 
a quintet from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


American Unitarian’ Association 


- BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian’ Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, March 
9, at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. Bates, Cor: 
nish, Hliot, Saltonstall, Simons, Thayer, 
Wheelwright, Williams, Wright, and Miss 
Lowell. -By invitation Rey. C. HE. Park, 
Rey. P. R. Frothingham, and Rey. W. H. 
Drummond were present. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of February :— 

RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand February 1,:1920.... $36,191.25 
From donations 2,682.10 
Bequest of Persis L. Putnam 
of Milford, N.H., final pay- 


25.00 


PWEDE slilerd Heoctrdlen te Peele tees « 25.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Hannah Dean 
Miller of Geneseo, Ill., to 
create the Hannah Dean 
Miller Fund after deduction 

of inheritance tax...25... 

’. Bequest of Mrs. Maria A. 
Evans of Beverly, Mass., 
ONUACCOURE cuscha Gin ssa pg ap su 
Bequest of Mrs. Maria H. 
LeRow of Lynn, Mass., ad- 
_ditional, added to Reserve 


Fr 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Fund, income of 
TEAL CREA TC wees -shogesjse tas a) oles 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety, Permanent Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Hannah 
a Miller of Geneseo, 


9,763.17 


35,300.00 


4.80 


300.00 


after deduction of 


a CC OR a ee a 


1,952.63 


ae INTs Gomi clex ‘cus Getafe, Sos. 100.00 
100.00 
9,958.44 
36.99 
4,975.00 


a) Oke), (elqlele id.0'6.0 ake, 666 aus)6 


DIUVERTINCD Gas to cc) tus.sic e. Steles 
Investment of Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund, repaid on 
NODS. Sus hcvehelc ise is eets 0 eve 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Religious Education ac- 
COMILG of cheteasttip peste olerals. «Sais s 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work 
BECOME soire asaistotsai so. vane 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Publicity account ss. 5 cnn. 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Building account 


4,600.00 
20.00 


1.31 
94.55 
9.50 


$106,139.74 
PAYMENTS 


For missionary purposes 


(socie- © 
tes; "ete; ys... < 


ee eee ies $5,229.12 
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Salaries and other missionary 


CXDENKEA... ...../< Mae eneeiecens 2,255.53 
Payments on account of 
sundry trust funds....... 771.70 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
INCNCS. ... . .. -saeegeeeteleiem 4 70,761.25 
Accrued interest on bonds 
purchased. . «tastes \aisisiense 251.52 
Expenses of Unitarian Build- 
ae ie RS eS a 1,542.12 
Alterations and equipment A. 
J. A. Annex hoes vis ateiacte 7,906.56 
Cash on hand March 1, 1920...... 17,421.94 
$106,139.74 


The president announced that Judge 
J. M. Morton, Jr., elected at the last 
meeting to fill the vacancy in the board 
caused by the resignation of Judge L. C. 
Cornish, had accepted and would be pres- 
ent at the next meeting. 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To sell all the real estate owned by 
the American Unitarian Association and situ- 
ated on Hancock Street in Malden, Mass., being 
the premises conveyed to the American Uni- 
tarian Association by a deed of Mrs. Sarah 
D. Fiske, and that the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, be and hereby is authorized in the 
name of the American Unitarian Association 
to execute, affix the corporate seal to, acknowl- 
edge, and deliver a deed thereof to the pur- 
chaser. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the publication agent to 
furnish the Sunday-school at Tokyo, Japan, 
with song-books and manuals at the discretion 
of the publication agent and the secretary of 
the Department of Religious Hducation. 

Voted, That the president be authorized to 
appoint a special commission to prepare and 
submit for publication a small volume of read- 
ings appropriate for use in public worship and 
selected from non-Biblical sources. 


The president reported on the plans of 
the Commission on Hungarian Relief. 

Upon the invitation of the president, 
Rey. C. E. Park addressed the board re- 
garding his observations in the South and 
Southwest, and Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
reported his experiences during his trip 
through the South. 

The president read a letter from Dr. 
J. E. Carpenter, representing the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
upon invitation Rev. W. H. Drummond 
of London addressed the board. 

Under miscellaneous business the presi- 
dent spoke of the loss of the church build- 
ing at Walpole, N.H., and of his action in 
sending Field Secretary Brown to express 
the sympathy and good-will of the Asso- 
ciation. : 

Mr. Simons reported on the New York 
office situation. 

The president outlined the plans for the 
journeys of the officers for the month of 
March. 

For the committee on foreign relations 
the secretary spoke briefly of the situa- 
tion in Japan and presented a letter from 
Rey. Rudolph Walbaum. 

The secretary presented a resolution in 
honor of Rey. -W. C. Gannett on the oc- 
easion of his eightieth birthday; and it 
was 

Voted, To spread the resolution upon the 
records and to send a copy to Dr. Gannett. 

The secretary reported briefly regarding 
the plans of the committee on programme 
for the annual meeting. 
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The secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Edward Aborn, a member of the board, 
pointing out that the present year marks 
the twentieth anniversary of Dr. Eliot’s 
election as president of the Association, 
and upon the motion of Mr. Simons it 
was 


Voted, That the secretary be requested to ap- 
point a committee from the board of directors 
to consider the appropriate recognition of this 
anniversary. 

Mr. Williams expressed his views re- 
garding new church buildings and the pos- 
sible alteration of present structures. 

Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Marriages 


At Hotel San Remo, New York, N.Y., March 
5, 1920, by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, E. J. Etheir 
and Mrs. Mary H. Fuller of Boston, Mass. 


Deaths 


BROWN.—On March 11, Blizabeth Smith, 
daughter of the late Dr. A. L. and Rebecca 
M. Brown of Cambridge, Mass., and yrand- 
daughter of the late Rev. Charles Wellington 
of Templeton, Mass., in her seventy-second 
year. 


MARY COLMAN WHEELER 


Miss Mary Colman Wheeler, founder and 
head of the Wheeler School for Girls, died on 
Wednesday, March 10, in the seventy-fourth 
year of her age. The funeral services were 
held in the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), of which for many years she had been 
a loyal and enthusiastic member. An admin- 
istrator of large constructive genius and coura- 
geous enterprise, a teacher of rare insight and 
quick sympathy, a student ever alive to new 
aspects of truth and improved methods of work, 
her presence will be widely missed and her 
influence will long endure. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 


Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


lite 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Announcements 


The Christian Register 


Prohibition Come?” and another on loy- 
alty to the recently elected mayor and 
city commissioners, were printed for free 
distribution. Copies of THe CuHristTran 
REGISTER were kept in the compartment 


The Monday Conference of Alliance} ™made especially for that purpose; also 


Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, April 5, at 10.380. Miss Mary 
Lawrance will tell what the denomination 
is doing in religious education and Miss 
Effie E. Whitman will preside. Every 
one cordially invited to attend. 


Holy Week services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., will be as follows: Monday, 
March 29, 12 m., Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
D.D.; 5 p.m., Rev. Louis C. Cornish. Tues- 
day, March 30, 12 m., Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son; 5 p.M., Rey. Charles Edwards Park, 
D.D. Wednesday, March 31, 12 m., Rey. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D.; 5 P.M, 
Prof. William Wallace Fenn, D.D. Thurs- 
day, April 1, 12 m., Rev. James A. Fairley ; 
5 p.M., Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D.; 
8 p.m., Holy Communion. Good Friday, 
April 2, 11.30 a.m., Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
D.D.; 5 p.m., Rey. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Saturday, April 3, 12 m., Dean Lee §. 
McCollester, D.D. Special music, Malcolm 
Lang, organist. 


Parish News Letters 


Meeting an Emergency 


MEMPHIS, TENN. First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. William BE. Clark: The ac- 
companying illustration shows how the 
Memphis church overcame one of its diffi- 
culties. An epidemic of influenza made 


+ TAKE “A COPY -of 


“Our PLEDGE ta MAYOR PAINE” 


CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER » 


it necessary to abandon the services. To 
overcome this difficulty, the minister put 
a literature rack in front of the theatre, 
and personally saw that the pockets of 
the compartments were kept filled. <A 
sermon by the minister on “Why Has 


copies of ‘Our Gospel” by Minot J. Say- 
age, and a few other printed sermons that 
had been preached in this church. Dur- 
ing one week in February about twenty- 
eight hundred copies of various kinds of 
literature were distributed. 


New Location Needed 


Sart LAKE City, Utan.—First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. M. Fereshetian: The 
people of the church have rallied around 
the minister in his efforts to make the 
Unitarian cause felt in this city. The 
church had been closed for over a year 
and a half. However, a new enthusiasm 
has taken hold, and congregation and 
church school are steadily growing. Last 
month nine persons signed the church 
book. The Alliance is very active. At- 
tendance averages twenty-five, and a defi- 
nite study is being followed, the text-book 
being “The Daughters of the Puritans.” 
At their last month’s church supper there 
were over eighty-five present, at which 
over $1,000 was subscribed toward the 
new budget. The church building, once 
efficient enough, but now in a very bad 
location, has been placed in the hands of 
several agents, to stimulate competition 
to favor speedy results. A new building 
will be built to meet modern demands. A 
beautiful and glorious gospel deserves the 
best and most beautiful house of worship. 
This, of course, acts as stimulus to greater 
efforts. Mr. Fereshetian has already 
preached in the Central Christian Church 
on the invitation of the pastor, Dr. 
Snyder, taking for his subject, “The Chal- 
lenge of Christianity.” He also addressed 
the Second Presbyterian Men’s Club on 
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“THE WORKSHOP 


Generations have built her industries. 
true investors are buying more and more of her stocks and bonds. 


Springfield Ice 7% 
Orpin Desk 8% 
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“The Signs of the Times.” At a recent 
meeting of the Ministerial Alliance the 
members requested Dr., Lace, superintend- 
ent of the Methodist churches of the State 
of Utah, to give a discussion on the Trin- 
ity, and Mr. Fereshetian to give a discus- 
sion on the Unity of God. A Lend.a Hand 
Club has been organized for the children, 
and a chapter of the Laymen’s League is 
contemplated. 


Silver Jubilee of Branch Alliance 


Witton, N. H.—Liberal Christian Church, 
Rey. E. J. Bowden: An interesting event 
in the history of the Wilton, N.H., Alli- 
ance branch was the silver jubilee, held 
in the Unitarian vestry, Wednesday even- 
ing, February 18. The branch was formed 
twenty-five years ago. An interesting pro- 
gramme was presented. At the same time 
a reception and welcome was extended to 
Rey. and Mrs. E. J. Bowden, the new pas- 
tor and wife. A silver offering will be 
received at the next meeting of The 
Alliance. 


0 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing harbor and 
ocean, Six bed-chambers, bath, fireplaces, screened 
porch. Garage. Near splendid beach. Cool, quiet, 
surrounded by woods. Write “Prospect,” care CHRIS- 


‘TIAN REGISTER. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 
ing, Bathing, ASsthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 
i Donnell, 317 West 107th Street, New York 
ity. 


CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchenge 4 
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CERTIFICATES OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Engraved on good quality stock with outside and inside envelopes. 
25 cents net; by mail, 30 cents. 


No reduction for quantity orders. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET - 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Doing Double Duty 


Nee is distinctly encouraging to see the response which some 
of our churches are making to the financial appeals at this 
time. The crying need of Hungary has come to us in that 
part of our year when the bulk of the money is raised for our | 
Unitarian work at home. ‘There are churches in our fellow- 
ship which have recently taken their contribution for the home 
work, surpassing the record of recent years, and who 
have then raised generous sums for Hungary. 


KEEP THESE THINGS DISTINCT 


These two campaigns have to go on at the same time, 
and yet must not be confused. Half of the sum asked for 
Hungary has been raised, and the whole sum is greatly 
needed. But in the mean time there should be no slackening 
in raising the usual sums, and more than the usual sums, 
for the treasury of the American Unitarian Association. Up 
to the present time only about one-third of the expected 
amount has been raised for the home work. 


FIVE WEEKS MORE 


There is no sharp time limit on the Hungarian contribu- 
tions. But the books of the American Unitarian Association 
have to be closed when the financial year ends on May 1, 1920. 
For this home work about fifty thousand dollars should be 
raised in the next five weeks. Our people are able to do 
it. We have sufficient numbers and adequate financial 
strength in our churches to accomplish this. It depends 
now on our loyalty, our faith, and our energy. This 
year should be one of pronounced success in this financial 
endeavor. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


| Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
5 Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“We learn from history,” some one re 
marks, “that men never learn anything 
from history.” 


, Country storekeeper, to customer : “Would 

you like your letter-paper ruled or plain?” 
Customer: “Ruled, please. I can’t see the 
lines on the plain.” H. 


“T couldn’t have been speeding, your 
Honor.” “But you say yourself you were 
in a hurry.” “Well, you know the rule, 

. the more haste, the less speed.”—Judge. 


Harry: “Old Miserly worked hard and 
- long, but he finally succeeded in amassing 
/a fortune.” Hugh: “Yes; he now has 
“enough money to pay his doctor bills the 
remainder of his life.’—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


An American tourist was doing HEdin- 
burgh, and reaching an interesting dwell- 
‘ing, was informed by his guide that he 
was in John Knox’s house. “Who was 
» John Knox?” said the tourist. In a scan- 
dalized tone he got the reply, “Man, d’ye 
» never read yer Bible?”’—Congregationalist. 


The Scottish bagpipe players were 
breaking the atmosphere into thousands 
/of fragments with their instruments. 
“Why do those pipers keep walking up 
and down as they play?” asked one 
stranger of another. “I don’t know,” was 
the peevish answer, ‘‘unless it makes them 
harder to hit.”——Blighty, London. 


“Insurance people are certainly queer,” 
remarked young Ahearn, at the club one 
evening. “In what particular way?” 
“First they come around and convince you 
that you may die any time to get you to 
apply for a policy,” replied Ahearn; “then 
they take every measure possible to con- 
vince themselves that you'll live for years 
and years before they’ll issue it.’”—Life. 


A little girl was asked, upon her return 
home, how she liked the singing of the 
congregation in the church. “I liked it 
very much indeed,’ she said, “although 
all the people said it was bad.” ‘All the 
people said it was bad! What do you 
mean, my dear?’ “Oh, it was so bad that 

'I heard the people praying, ‘Lord, have 
‘ merey upon us miserable singers.’ ’’— 
London Tit-Bits. 


A salesman was travelling a country 
road when suddenly he saw a house burn- 
ing. Running up, he pounded on the door 
lustily, till an old woman opened it. 
“Madam, your house is on fire!’ he ex- 

- claimed. . “Eh?” “I say your house is on 
fire!” She put her hand to her ear and 
. leaned toward him. “What?’ “Your house 
is burning up!” he roared. “Oh! Is that 
all?” “That’s all I can think of just now, 
' madam.”—American Legion Weekly. 


A suggestion for a Wayside Pulpit dis- 
course is offered in the Hvening Post, New 
York: Less than an hour from New York 
there is a little New Jersey town where 
a church congregation has plunged very 
deeply into modern religious thought and 
tendencies. Just how deeply any one driy- 
ing by their little white wooden building 
can tell from the sign hanging by its 
door: “Where do you spend Sunday? 
Around the fire? Where will you spend 
eternity? Surrounded by fire.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual! collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 

und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenxin Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
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INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY matt ts rors 


Joun Haynes HOLRES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuBscRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
SampLe Copies FREE 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church Announcements 
NM 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, March 28, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, Book Sermon, 
“‘All Roads Lead to Calvary.” 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, March 28, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Subject, “Helps for Religious Thinking.” ‘The Bible,” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11a.m. Sunday, March 
28, subject, ‘‘The Pilgrim Price of Freedom.’”’ Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30a.m. Sunday, March 28, Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe will speak. Chorus choir of thirty 
male voices, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, director. Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday evening, March 28, Charles F. Wheelock, 
LL.D., Assistant Commissioner of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the State of New York, will deliver an address 
on ‘“‘Some Tendencies of Liberal Thought.” Singing 
by the chorus and audience, and instrumental music by 
a quintet. The programme begins promptly at 7.45. 
Strangers particularly welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, March 28, the minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘The 
Message of Palm Sunday.” Church services at 11 a.m. 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary classes at 11 a.m. Collection for Anniversary 
Hospitality. Social service class at 10.15 4.m. Report 
from Charles Gordon Ames Chapter. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 


college graduates of high standing and large promise 


intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz CurisTian 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 


